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‘“‘Nobody else has so thoroughly 
grasped the inner meaning and the 
important niceties of plot technique. 
When I see—as I often have seen — 
Mr. Uzzell take a ragged, half-formed 
story idea of some student and develop 
it to a full-fledged plot which editors 
cry for, I know that writers who seek 
to master the principles of narrative 
technique can go to him with com- 
plete confidence.” 


_ —in which manner a five-time best-selling 
author® estimates Thomas H. Uzzell. Mr. 
Uzzell has been building literary careers for 
fifteen years. Current best-selling novels, 
and stories and articles in all leading lit- 
erary, slick, and pulp magazines, by present 
and former students. (One young writer 
now working with Mr. Uzzell has.a story in 
this year’s O’Henry Memorial Best Short 
Story collection.) (Another, who hadn’t 
sold a single story a year ago, has, in the 
past few months, sold to AMERICAN, 
REDBOOK, COLLEGE HUMOR, and ES- 
QUIRE.) (Another was awarded one of the 
ten $1,000 prizes offered in the recent Read- 
er’s Digest article contest—to which over 
43,000 manuscripts were submitted.) Mr. 
Uzzell was for three years Fiction Editor of 
Collier’s and for two years Managing 
Editor of Nation’s Business. Author of 
Narrative Technique, textbook on fiction 
writing published by Harcourt Brace and 
recently transcribed into Braille. Member 
of faculty New York University (currently 
conducting short story class and novel 
seminar). Author of stories and articles in 
Satevepost, Scribner’s, Collier’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, etc. Editor Short Story 
Hits anthologies. You can get a copy of his 
pamphlet ‘How I Work With Writers” by 
addressing him at 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. (Or if your stories have 
been bouncing back from the editors regu- 
larly and you want to know in a hurry why 
and what to do about it, ship Mr. Uzzell one 
of. the scripts with a five-dollar check or 
money order attached to it. 


*Author’s name and further comments on T. H. U. in “How I 
Work with Writers.” 
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The Forum 


“The Writers 1937 Year Book and Market 
Guide” will be on the newsstands February 25th, 
(we hope.) The Digest’s annual, now in its 8th 
year, is bigger this time with more color, pictures, 
and snap. We hope you'll like it. The contribu- 
tors are all the country’s top in their respective 
work. 














Sir: 

It’s been just about a year since you ran my 
yam on the Writer’s Project, and shortly after 
your publishing it, the Powers decided I was a 


little too’ unruly for WPA administrator, particu- i T wo N a T M A "4 E A 


larly because I didn’t submit said article for cen- 

sorship (although God knows it was harmless LOUSY YARN CLICK 
enough) and I resigned pleasantly. I found my- 

self standing on the waterfront of San Francisco BUT! 

with my thumb waving at passing freighters. 22° 

One of them stopped, and now, a year later, 
after thumbing all over the Pacific, I’m headed 
“home.” Just as broke but slightly richer in ex- 
perience and acquaintances. 

May I tell your readers something about my sab hand. ’ : 
joy ride all over the Pacific and its Polynesian This paper has a magic surface, upon which 
paradise? Anyway, I’ll enjoy writing it. Title it, rapid erasures can be made with an ordinary 
dere teechur, “Do You Want to be a PSR pencil rubber. No need to gouge out mistakes. 
comber?” Retype a word, a sentence, or a paragraph 

and it won’t look sooty or blurred. 

You'll save time, you'll save paper and 
you'll save your disposition with Corrasable. 
Best of all, the editorial eye will be kinder to 
your masterpiece. 

We don’t expect you to believe this fact 
aggre Pag gle agp hig gah until you've tried this paper “find.” Your 

ee stationer will gladly give you a demonstra- 


cinema itself, terrific. - tion. Ask him to show you Eaton’s Corrasable 
The purple lagoon shimmers out é 
‘ Bond today. 
there before you, the trade winds 
murmur softly in the tall fronds 
of the swaying palm trees, idly CORRASABLE 
you spoon a lucious avocado or a papaia, the BOND 
warm languorous air envelops your half dressed Made only by 
body with sensuous caresses, a native girl sings er 
softly to you as she waves a huge fan overhead, j 
soon it will be dusk, then the moon—that gigantic PAGS 


re 


South Sea you... . «i® 


Like hell you will! haw i 

Her old lady will be screeching for her any EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
mi . . Gentlemen: 

er ar rang in and get the dishes washed, Here is the name of the dealer from whom I 
what little fanning is to be done will be done by lly : 
husk S Z usually purchase stationery 

Y mosquitoes, and if you sit 

on the beach the chances are 
ane out of ten a large land A\ 
crab will give you a goose for se \ Z And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
Christmas Island which lies \ Se sample of Corrasable. 
across the channel and is just s 
as bad. 

Beachcombing has always been 
Popular, the depression hasn’t 
touched the profession, and all it has lacked in 


. it will make your good ones present a 
top-notch appearance. That’s why hundreds 
of writers won’t bat out a paragraph unless 
they have a box of Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


The lure of young maidens with 
morals on the wane as pictured by 
cinemas and poster artists, exe- 
cuted indoors by men who have 
never so much as seen a cocoanut 
on the hoof, but only shredded on 


oe Writer’s Digest, 22 i" hes | St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
00 the year. Vol. 17. Entered as second c lass matter, April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 











NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
FINDS N. I. A. GIVES 
REAL SERVICE 


“I am glad to tell you that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling 1 was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting. Il am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. l. A. is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. . 1, A. renders 
a real service by giving thorough, sin- 
cere and expert criticism.”’ ae 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden 
du Lac, Wis. 


Street, Fond 
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“How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 


susnssaesesseess FT oy e’s the A NSWE prsssssecscesscas 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are 
rejected. That happens to the best authors, even to 
those who have “arrived.’”” Remember, too, there is 
no age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
od copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 

ethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you 
to read this author and that author or to study his style. 
We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N.I.A 
aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. on you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
ony, approach. You can see where you are going. 

hen a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. ou’ll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, February. 


a ee EEE CE TO Ere eee eT Te 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.) 7B567 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





DIcEST 


years gone by has been a public 
relations counsel, a tourist bureay 
a chamber of necessity, I mean 
commerce. 

For some little time now I have 
been giving all my time to combing 
of beaches. I favour the Palmyra, or prone 
method, that is, to ensconce oneself in a horizontal 
position under a shade tree and allow the active 
combing to be done by breakers. 

I have figures to prove that you can lie on the 
beach at Nukuhiva and sooner or later everything 
imaginable will wash up beside you. One of the 
boys said pieces of the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference were due any monsoon now. And Alain 
Gerbault, our scourge of the seven seas, says that 
if I write anything that will bring more white men 
down under, I’d better rearm myself or start 
moving. Alain, you know, is the ex-aviator, 
author, defender of the natives, who runs magis- 
trates out of these islands with his vitriolic pen. 

However, beachcombing is like love, it can be 
just what you make it. For better or for worse 
I’ve plied the profession, on beaches ranging from 
Vanua Lava in the New Hebrides to Shimushiru 
in the Kuril Isalnds and from Salay Gomez above 
Easter Island to Santa Monica Bay. And the only 
really disappointing beach I’ve ever been stranded 
on is Waikiki. So I ought to know. Know what? 

Why, that never before has the upswing in 
beachcombing been so tremendous. The influx of 
malahinis (tenderfeeties) is so alarming that we 
of the Union are talking of establishing a quota. 
You cannot beachcomb under crowded conditions. 
In the charter we are demanding bigger beaches 
and fewer combers. 


However, the profession, second oldest in the 
world, is self selective. Either you are born to be 
a beachcomber or you are not. It will show in 
your early life. If at school you cut classes, failed 
to show up for appointments, hated to shave, rev- 
eled in ragged clothing or none at all, you are 
practically a charter member now. 

If you believed in the double standard, thought 
honesty was any kind of a policy at all, and 
wanted to be President, you won’t last any time 
at all down here. And above all, if you are such 
a plutocrat as to have money enough to pay your 
fare down, either go to Pago-Pago or stay home. 
(Pago is our Devils Island, the place we recom- 





mend to people we don’t want cluttering up 
Oceania.) 
Pago is very South Seasick. 


xy 
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It’s the only all-American home BS 
of Babbitry in the Pacific, un- TER 
less you count Pearl Harbor, and >. 
it’s the stuffiest, most unpopular, “7 ~ 
stiff collared naval depot in all ; 
Polynesia. It’s on our blacklist, 
and even if Sadie Thompson 
and charming tattle-tale Maugham did make it 
famous, we wouldn’t have it as a gift. 

Why this vituperation? That’s easily explained. 
In the first place, it is the outpost of the American 
Bible Belt. Secondly, it is naval governed, which 
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Every ten days last year I helped a new 
writer make His First Sale. Here are letters 
from a few of them: 





Tillamook, Ore. 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 
Your constructive, de- 
tailed help and friendly en- 
couragement, what I might 
call the personal touch, dis- 
tinguishes you as a critic. 
But, of course, checks 
speak louder than words 
and I got two before my 
collaboration period was 
over, the total more than 
enough to pay for the collaboration service. 


Wayne D. Overholser. 


Why Not a Letter 


Chicago, Illinois. 























Dear Mr. Blassingame: 


Your letter reporting the sale of my first 
article for $100 was the most surprising and 
delightful Christmas present I ever received 
... I am convinced that I could not have 
made the grade without your very able 
assistance. 


E. R. Blake. 


Like Shese From 


El Paso, Texas. 











Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

Many thanks for your check which ar- 
rived on the 24th. You can’t imagine how 
happy I was. I do not hesitate to say that 
if it had not been for your valuable help 
and cooperation, it would have taken me 
several years longer to make my first sale. 


W. C. Miller. 








Vou in 1937? 


10 East 43rd Street 











I sold 863 stories to the entire range 
of magazines last year—Redbook, De- 
lineator, Woman’s Home Companion, 
This Week, The Forum, Harper’s, Love 
Story, Detective Fiction, Adventure, 
Thrilling Western, etc., as well as books 
— fiction and non-fiction — to leading 
publishers. 


WHY NOT A SALE FOR YOU IN 1937? 


The authors of these stories and 
books were accumulating rejection slips 
a short time ago. Now they are accu- 
mulating checks! They say I showed 
them the short way—the Sure way— 
to sales. 


WHY NOT CHECKS FOR YOU IN 1937? 


Get on the sales bandwagon! Editors 
agree that 1937 will be the biggest sales 
year, the best year for NEW WRIT- 
ERS since the boom years of 1928-29. 

Send me a manuscript. The fee—$3 
for short shorts up to 2000 words; $5 
for 2000 to 5000 words, $1 per thou- 
sand thereafter to 10,000—will be re- 
funded if the story is salable as it 
reaches me. If it isn’t salable, I'll 
tell you why. If it 
has possibilities, 
I'll show you how 
to revise it to SHORT STORY 
make it salable! is 

A three cent 
stamp will bring 
you — free — my 
popular booklet 
on story writing— | we 
Short Story | 
Fundamentals. |___ ee 


FUNDAMENTALS 


Lurton Blassingame 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


New York City 
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26 SALES 


in the first four business days of January (just 
before this copy was sent in). An auspicious 
start for the New Year! Acceptances for 
twenty stories, four novelettes, one book, and 
one poem reached us these first four days of 
the month, Five of the sales were for new 
writers! Some of these manuscripts were sold 
as we received them; 
others were disposed 
of after having been 
revised according to 
J our suggestions. 

A fine compliment also reached us during this period. 
Mrs. H. P. Thomas, St. Louis, Mo., sent us three nov- 
elettes last month, all previously rejected by editors. 
Within a week we had sold two to a national maga- 
zine; the third story is still pending. When notified 
of the sales, Mrs. Thomas wrote: "G. P. (a well 
known author) told me she found you the LIVEST 
agents she had ever contacted. ! believe her!" 

Have YOUR sales reached the figure you expected 
this past year? Our assistance—in marketing and 
editing—may be what you need. We know the right 
Selling is our business just as writing is 
yours. If your writing needs the proper guidance to 
make the grade, our Editorial Director, CASHEL 
POMEROY, is in a position to give it. For eighteen 
years editor of Young's Magazine, Mr. 
knows which stories can be sold immediately and 
which require his competent criticism to be made 
salable. We have no courses to sell. No charge for 
revised scripts. Let us help you make 1937 a banner 
year for your writing. 

Rates: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words, 50c 
per thousand thereafter. Novelettes and Books: 20- 
30,000 words, $10.00; 30-40,000 words, $15.00; 40- 
60,000 words, $20.00; over 60,000 words, $25.00. 
Poems, 50c each. Your fee refunded from our 10% 
commission upon sale. We charge no fees after 
making five sales for you. Editorial Rewriting avail- 
able on worthwhile scripts on a percentage basis. 
Details on request. 

Write for full information, or send us your manuscript 
today. Send for our FREE market news bulletins. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


Literary Agents 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











markets. 


Pomeroy 
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means even the sailors don’t like it 
And in the third place, and mog 
important of all, you have to Dut 
up a hundred dollar cash bond be 
fore they'll even let you set foot on 





= Imagine a beachcomber with a 
hundred dollars! Why, he’d head for Papette and 
get all the lads drunk for six weeks! Why waste 
time with the governor at Pago? (Incidentally, 
it’s pronounced Pongo-Pongo,—thought you'd like 
to know.) 

And as for the girls there—huh, d’you think the 
Congress of your United States would let our little 
brown sisters wear a pareu or lava-lava? Heavens, 
no! They wear less clothes in Iceland than in 
Pago. They tell of one lady who appeared in 
front of a Marine with nothing on but her over. 
coat, a muffler, galoshes and an umbrella and she 
got thirty days for appearing on the street without 
a hat! 

Verily, Pago-Pago is the place to send ou 
tourist friends. And a nice big “‘talofa” to you, 
Governor. One hundred dollars! Ugh. 

But remember, gentlemen, that is only a very 
small island in a very big ocean overflowing with 
hundreds of tropical paradises, complete with 
plenty of Eves, and no snakes—unless you count 
the two legged ones. Before I tell you about how 
to become a beachcomber in three parts, let me 
sound a Real Estate note. My favorite group 
of coral atolls, Palmyra, lying just below King. 
man Reef, has just been leased by the owner, Mr. 
E. Fullard-Leo, of Australia and Honolulu, toa 
newly married young couple from New York, 90 if 
you make that your first port of call, knock before 
entering, what? 

And Dr. Dana Coman, now somewhere around 
Yale or Harvard, is coming back to find some 
more uncharted islands to give to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways for little seaplane bases. Mebbe he'll 
give you a job. Then, too, from Honolulu they 
are sending young college men to live on islands 
all around, charting the weather and the length of 
grass skirts for the sake of coming aviation down 
here. 

Two more friends, men with great intestinal you 
know, are now camping in a tent on the Ala 
Moana, or Sea Road outside of Honolulu, whert 
they are building the worlds greatest outrigger 
canoe to replace their Chinese Junk that was 
wrecked off the leper colony. These laddies 
charter members of the Union, are Captain De 
Bisschop and Joe Tatibouet, of Belgium, who att 
scientists for an avocation when not regularly 
plying the profession of combing beaches. De Bish 
and Joe lived twelve days on curry powder and 
tallow candles which didn’t do them any g00d, 
but when they got out of the hospital, they 
started to work on another craft. 

Guts? That’s what it takes, my hearties. You 
might possibly bum a ride from Honolulu with 
captain who has been in port with “ 
schooner “ —” out of Melbourne for two yea 
now. Ernie opened a charge account when he 
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arrived, and can’t weigh anchor till he gets the 
—— out of hock. That’s the penalty he is 
paying for coming so close to civilization where 
they have credit bureaus and other evils. 

We observe certain amenities of life down here. 
You should see O’Crotty in British territory, where 
everyone dresses for dinner. The last time I was 
in Niuatobutabu I made quite a dash wearing, be- 
sides my monocle and top hat, a brand new pair 
of sandals made from an old tyre. The expanse 
of epidermi betwixt topper and toes was clad in 
avery fine coat of tan, the envy of the magis- 
trate who was newly arrived and freshly sun- 
burned. 

To return to the Motherly Advice department, 
pray heed the following: (1) Don’t give your 
right name. Not that you are a crook, but it 
just isn’t done. Nor is it necessary to tell where 
you came from, or what you did. We don’t care. 
It's only what manner of man you are that counts. 
We don’t ask questions, nor do we answer any. 
I used my right name here, because none of the 
lads have heard this one yet. It’s like the first 
time I signed ship’s papers. I had a hunch the 
first mate and I were not going to be “en rappa- 
port,” meaning I’d get rapped at the first port, 
so I carefully put down the name Hoover. 

(2.) Never have any money. If you do, you'll 
lose it in the first poker game, and down here 
we play for coconuts. If you have too much 
money (fat chance!) the lads are apt to think 
you are putting on side, that is, “chuckin’ your 
weight abaht !” 

(3.) Never worry. If you have no money, you 
can’t worry about losing it. And as for food, or 
love, only a sap pays for those commodities. 

(4.) By vour manner, let everyone who doesn’t 
know to the contrary, think that you are a cross 
between the Prime Minister and a cinema star 
who has just turned down a thousand pounds a 
week. This will make it a duty and a pleasure 
for a tourist to lend you a fiver. (Thank him if 
you wish, but haughtily. ) 

(5.) On any island, always admire children. 
Fond parents, regardless of their color or creed, 
appreciate discernment and invariably feed you 
better. (Note: They more often than not have 
gfown up daughters too.) 

(6.) Forget how to tell time, except by your 
belly, or how to read calendars, except to know 
when to look for another island. (Counting up 
‘o nine on your fingers doesn’t count.) 

_(7.) When traveling from one island to another 
wa pearl fisher, copra trader, or even a movie 
yacht, always do as little work as possible because 
(a) if you do a fair share you are liable to be 

red as crew and (b) by your laziness set a pre- 
cedent that is no effort for the next Union mem- 
ber to sustain. 

(8.) Remember, if you jump ship, you become 
— with a price on your head, so if you sign 
a cruise, finish it. On short hauls, if you tell 
ag you want to get off at Bora Bora 
ia a Hermosa, he’ll figure accordingly, and 

akes It easier for the next fellow who hooks 
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Why Aren't 


YOU 
Writing For 
RADIO? 


Today radio is a virgin field 
for writers. Why wait until 
it becomes as highly competi- 
tive as the long established 
media? 


We represent the largest 
group of radio writers in this 
country and are in direct 
touch with all the best markets. 


Right now the demand for 
NEW program ideas far ex- 
ceeds the supply. Dramatic 
and comedy material for es- 
tablished shows and name ar- 
tists is bringing top prices. 


Don't send any MSS. Just 
write for a copy of "Straight 
From the Shoulder”. 


ASSOCIATED 
RADIO WRITERS 


INC. 


137 Newbury Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Add New, Colorful Words 
to YOUR WRITING 


Overworked commonplace words make dull, 
“flat” reading. For more checks and less 
rejection slips, highlight your work with 
graphic, vivid, animated words. It’s easy to 
find them with one quick reference to... 


onWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


-.. defines every word so that its use and 
meaning can be understood instantly. More 
than 100,000 words and phrases defined; 
3,000 illustrations; large, clear type. 
COLLEGE EDITION, 
1280 PAGES......... $3.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDI- 
TION, 1540 PAGES, $5.00 
At ail booksellers 
and stationers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Winston Bidg. Phila., Pa. 




















ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Wm. F. “Bill” Dugan, writer for Chic Sale, 
John Boles, “Two Black Crows,” “Death 
Rides the Highway” (for N. B. C.) and many 
successful screen and stage plays, can save 
talented writers time and money by revising 
your manuscripts or scenarios and showing 
you short-cuts to success. Your ideas pro- 
tected. Modest reading fee. Finest market- 
ing facilities for ideas of merit. 8227 Foun- 






















tain Ave., Hollywood, California. 
and other 
writers 


Mystery «2 


4% valuable, intereSting & Startling information, professional inspiration, in 
>MURDER “ MANUAL< 
A Handbook for Mystery Story Writers - Postpaid $2 


Plot, Clue & Time Chart 
in colors, with “Mystery Markets’’ 


The SAID BOoR kis seins Ponpads 


Ail 3 of the above publications NOW, postpaid, for only $3.50! 


Postpaid 50 cents 





0} SOO], dreys,, are syoog 2soy, 





Ask about our WRITER'S s SOUTCE DATA FILE for Local Color & 
“It brings you knowledge that the well-informed writer must know.” 8 


CAL. *, 


ONEY-BACK guarantee on all our boo! 
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6 WrITER’s DIcEstT 







a ride with him. Therefore, rather than sign on 
a freighter at San Pedro, Frisco, or Victoria, it’s 
better to come down as far as Honolulu, 3rd class 
($45.00) and there grab a trading vessel or one 
of the pleasure or scientific boats going down 
under. 

But be careful in Honolulu. The coppers there 
“vag” you for 60 days hard labour if you don't 
know your way around. Laugh if you will, but 
the place to hole up in that city is the Army and 
Navy YMCA, they’ll even feed you if you sing 
enough hymns. 

(9.) Beware of stories about the South Seas. If 
you’ve got what De Bisschop and the others have, 
you'll come and find out for yourself. For what 
affects my imagination may stultify yours, (like 
the time Swede Schieler and I both got hit on the 
head by a jibboom. I had a cracked skull, but 
Swede cracked the boom! 

But this has gone far enough, as Charlie Nord- 
hoff and Jimmy Hall agreed when they had two 
more children apiece last year. (You should hear 
about all the money they got for writing pieces for 
the papers about the “Mutiny on the Bounty!”) 
And so, unless somebody actually wants to hear 
more about modern daze in the last Paradise, I'll 
sign the log “Talofa.” 

Good luck to WRITER’s DicEstT readers, some of 
whom I’ve met here and there. I used to edit 
The Montery Beacon (which I traded off for a 
polo pony)—remember me scribes. 

Peter O’CRoTTY, 
Easter Island, 
and still en route. 


P. S.—That MacReadie chap who is city editor of 
a paper in Fiji says you have an article of his 
and either pay for it or send it back. Pity the 
poor editor, he can’t get away with a thing !—Ed. 





Sir: 

Let’s start a drive to get better prices for 
writers ? 

Take the McClure Newspaper Syndicate notice 
in your January issue—as an example—they ask 
for stories following the O. Henry pattern—a good 
beginning and a strong plot which drives through 
to a fast, convincing finish. , 

Yep—ho-hum! That’s ALL ¢liey want, eb! 
And for that they offer to pay five bucks... 
PUBLICATION! Well, well, well! Hain’t that 
sumpin’, I arsks yuh! 

If those are rates being paid, though, you ought 
to divide your book into two parts—or even, like 
Gaul, into three parts. And in one section of the 
book list those markets that want good stuff at 
one-half cent on publication! 

SAMUEL CHISHOLM, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


McClure pays 2 cent on publication for short 
shorts. In their many other departments they . 
top rates and are a reliable Grade A syndicate. "¢ 








respectfully suggest that an increase in rates 10! 
short shorts will result in better submissions—*® 
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Sir: 

We would greatly appreciate it if you would 
carry a notice in your magazine to the effect that 
WIBM, Incorporated, Jackson, is in need of fif- 
ten-minute and half-hour dramatic scripts for 
local dramatic group. 

It seems nearly impossible to obtain scripts of 
high quality and sufficient entertainment value to 
be produced without making excuses to our listen- 
ers. It seems to us that as many other stations 
must be experiencing the same need, a number of 
your writers would find it to their advantage to 
devote more care in the preparation of scripts for 
radio broadcasting. There seems to be no com- 
petition in this writing field. 

The usual rules of submittal apply. A stamped, 
addressed envelope should be enclosed for the re- 
tum of manuscripts unavailable. 

WIBM, Incorporated, 
BERNARD Wi son, Dramatic Director, 
Jackson, Michigan. 


Sir: 

What a number that January W. D. is! You've 
certainly started the new year off with a bang. If 
I can’t sell this year, with such help as that, then 
I'm going to stop trying. Particularly liked Elmer 


Ransom’s article, but still think “The Forum” 
contains the most meat. Happy New Year to you! 
H. J. Bowen, 


Lincoln Park, N. J. 





Sir: 

Replying to your queries, we can only state that 
we are always in the market for book-length fiction 
of a high character, and we introduce several new 
novelists each year. 

On January Ist, we closed the $2,500 Novelette 
Contest, receiving over a thousand manuscripts. 
We hope to be able to continue to publish novel- 
ettes containing between 15,000 and 35,000 words. 

HersBerTt F, Jenxins, General Editor, 
Little, Brown & Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

I would appreciate your announcing our new 
magazine—Ten-Story Love Magazine. 

It's really a companion book to Love Fiction 
Monthly, with a slightly different policy. Ten- 
Story Love Magazine will use one or two young 
marriage love stories in each issue. Both books 
will use the highly dramatic story with plenty of 
Complication, as well as one or two lighter stories 
in each issue. All stories must be plausibly 
Worked out. 

Pe Ten-Story Love Magazine, shorts will run 
tom 2000 to 6000 words; novelettes from 8000 
to 10,000 words. 

In Love Fiction Monthly, shorts from 4000 to 


Fresruary, 1937 











Friendly HELP! 





“Your criticism is criticism with a smile,” 
writes Eva M. Banks of Houston, Texas. “It 
is not the kind that hurts and causes a lump 
of discouragement to rise in one’s throat, but 
instead it is helpful, encouraging, inspiring.” 
Every beginning writer is entitled to that sort 


of help. 


We specialize in it. 


Our Chek-Chart 


Method selects the strong points of your story, 
and our Supplementary Report shows you 
how to repair the weak places and build the 
story into a vital, marketable whole. 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the 


truth about 


your talents. 


Can you really write?—or should you give 


up trying? 


For nearly a score of years I 


have been writing and selling to magazines, 





CHEK-Chart Method 


the ACME 
AGENCY 
1e exclusive, copyri 


th 
CHEK-Chart Method. 


and set forth on 


lected, nothing 
TARY 
and improvements. 


Clear, competent. 
SONAL help! 





All stories submitted to 
LITERARY 
are criticized by 


of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separate- 


y 

CHEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
overlooked. 
A_detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 


PER- 








your stories, books, plays. 
for their sales possibilities. 
If not I'll tell you frankly 


sold I'll sell them. 


and honestly what is wrong. I'll 


newspapers and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 
others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
thatlead toliterary 
fame and fortune. 
I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 
I will read them 
If they can be 


show you 


clearly and completely what you must do to 


make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. 


I claim only 


experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 





to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. My 
work is done under 
a money-back guar- 
antee. I help you 
or refund your fee. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, ““How 
to Sell What You 
Write”, will be 
mailed upon re- 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Novels, historical works, 
adventure stories, travel 
books, biographies, religious 
and philosophical writings, 
juveniles, poetry, etc., are 
needed for immediate publi- 
cation, i 


placed on = fer | basis, or 
sold outright. In 

on low reading fees sent on 
request. 


“Your help with my book 
has been invaluable. 
sure it would not have seen 
the light of day had it not 
been for your expert advice. 


tions were a liberal educa- 
tion in the art of novel 
writing. 

HER 





quest. It’s Free. 


Many special mar- 
All manuscripts 


formation 


I am 
markings and nota- 


BERT ASHFORD, 
New Orleans, La. 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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8 WRITER’S 


ENVELOPES for mailing manuscripts flat 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 94x12. 

Return size 9x12. 
25 of either size, 65c; 25 of each size, $1.00 

West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 

Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 
CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 
“The Author’s Supply House’ 

4596 Aldine Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 

































































THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO WRITING SUC- 
CESS fully explained in my NEW 3-WAY PLAN. 
Write today for free details and a message of in- 
terest to all aspiring writers. 

DORIS GARST 
500 Cedar Street Douglas, Wyoming 














Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed, 50c 
per 1000 words with minor corrections. Plain 
copying 40c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per 
line. Books 30c per 1000 words. Twelve years’ 
experience as Authors’ typist. Give me a trial. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 























Novels — Short Stories — Plays 


Complete, Individual Writer's Counsel 
For Those Who Sell, and Those Who Don’t. 
Script Analysis, Sales, Advice. 
Trial Criticism, $1. (Plus Postage). 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








solve your plotting problem forever. Writer’s sensational 
new miracle plotfinder. Highest professional endorsement. 


mly $5.00 complete to any address. Money-back guaran- 
tee. ORDER IT NOW. Free information. 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS 
Box D, Eagle Rock, California 

















DIGEST 


6000 words; novelettes from 8000 to 12,000 
words. 

Writers can be assured of fullest co-operation, 
immediate decisions, and payment on acceptance, 
Rate, lc a word and up. 

Rosse Wyn, Editor, 
Ten-Story Love Magazine, 
67 W. 44th St., New York City, 
Sir: 

Elmer Ransom always puts plenty in his arti- 
cles. At least I find them rich in mental ore. | 
believe other readers do also. I have read sey. 
eral in the Writer’s Dicest which he wrote. 
They set me thinking, shook my _ subconscious 
mind and I felt ready to go. 

I have sold two stories since I had been read- 
ing the Dicest, which is about a year and a half. 
I’m sledding toward the slicks (apologies Mr. Ran- 
som). Slick paper editors have written me some 
encouraging letters. One of these days I believe 
some editor will relax and send me a check. Many 
of those ideas Mr. Ransom helped stimulate. | 
owe him a big thanks. 

Here’s hoping this will be a banner year for 
every beginner. It’s the plugging that gets us 
there ! 

Ken Hucues, 

1180 West 29th, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Write Race Systems 


Wanted—Articles for Horse and Jockey Magazine. Old 
established publishing company pays on acceptance for 
original material similar to that which we are now using. 
(See any late issue.) Send MS. to C. Hall, editor, 235 
Devon Ave., Chicago. 





WHAT SALES in 


$1,230.00 FOR ON 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE 




















$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR 


These are only a few of our sales in 1936! If your 


ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed 


HELP — GET 


SEND US 


novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 


tell you why! 55 WEST 42ND STREET 





























DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 


need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s go to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 
P 


you TOO can increase your markets or start selling! Intelligent directed efforts—not luck— 
df mean sales. Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
IF YOU GET assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


RESULTS = WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, oF 
write for detailed circular. We know we can help you sell! 


vow stort strc, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


1937 for YOU? 


E MANUSCRIPT 


IN STORY MAGAZINE 


FIRST 60 PAGES OF BOOK 


stories or books have not sold, the chances are you 


A suggestion as to plot, characterization, develop: 
to make a manuscript immediately salable. Try us 





NEW YORK CITY 
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Dear Sir: 

A note of thanks for what Wrirer’s Dicest has 
done for me. Last year I sent a story to a loca 
newspaper. Christmas Story Contest. My story 
didn’t receive even Honorable Mention. 

A few days later I received my first copy of 
Writer’s DIGEST. 

This year, after twelve of your copies, my story 
was awarded third prize. 

Good luck to you. 

James Dick, 
11 South St., 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 
Sir: 

Writer’s Dicrest has been a constant source of 
inspiration and practical value to me, both as a 
trade paper editor and free lance writer. After 
reading one of your recent issues, it occurred to 
me that an idea on which I have cashed in during 
the past six months is worth passing on so that 
other writers might be able to do likewise. 

One day I met the father of Pat O’Brien, fam- 
ous movie star who lives here in Milwaukee, and 
gained his consent for an interview on the boy- 
hood days and home town angle of his son. Mrs. 
O'Brien, a kind, loving soul, chimed right in with 
the proud father on the interview and provided me 
with many interesting sidelights. The next eve- 
ning I sat down at the typewriter and wrote a 
4500 word story about Pat O’Brien entitled “Their 
Irsh Eyes Are Smiling.” I sent it to Picture 
Play, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, a Street & 
Smith publication, and within a week received a 
nice check with a friendly letter from the editor. 

That encouraged me, so I decided to learn 
whether more stars were born in or near Mil- 
waukee. My search was lucrative, for I found 
the family of Frederic March at Racine, Wis. ; 
Fred MacMurray at Beaver Dam, Wis., and Spen- 
cer Tracy right in my own home town. 

Each of these stories sold to the same editor. 
Three of them have appeared and the fourth is 
yet to be published. I never had the privilege of 
meeting either of the stars personally, but relatives 
and neighbors furnished me with the information 
that the editor liked. 

The articles which Picture Play bought covered 
the movie star’s span of life from infancy until 
being accepted in Hollywood. They told of boy- 
hood pranks, school activities, early ambitions and 
the thousand and one human things that happen 
toevery boy and girl. 

It is well to bear in mind when going into the 
movie magazine field right in your own home town 
and competing with experienced feature writers in 
Hollywood, that the more homespun you can make 
your story sound the better chance it will have 
for acceptance. I have found that pictures make 
a big hit with the editor. If possible, there should 

¢ a half dozen or more snap shots of the star as 

a baby, as a student, and others which will enable 
Teaders of the movie magazines to compare them 
eo likenesses. Relatives and neighbors 

Y have these pictures in their album and 


FEBRUARY, 
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WANT TO EARN 
AS YOU LEARN? 


Here's a course that really SELLS for its 
students! We've just sent Albert Sandborgh 
news of the sale of his western novelette, 
SUNDOWN SLIM, for $100—a return of 
almost 500% on his investment! The same 
week we told Marcia Daughtrey that her 
HIDEAWAY GIRL had been taken by ALL 
STORY for $50. And Mina Morrison Wilson 
will see WINGS FOR THE BRAVE syndi- 
cated. All these stories were written as reg- 
ular assignments in SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING—and not one of these students is 
as yet finished with the coursel 

Have YOU ever sold a story? If you 
haven't, you can. You don't need genius or a 
college education. You need only the tricks 
that are selling stories for other writers— 
tricks we've been teaching them. They are 
simple workaday shortcuts for beginning and 
selling authors alike, from a practicing author 
who has sold 2,000 stories, 24 books and a 
couple of movies, and who has just obtained 
a lucrative moving picture writing contract 
— JACK WOODFORD, AUTHOR OF 
TRIAL AND ERROR, that famous book on 
writing and selling which has been a winner 
for the past four years and is now in its sixth 
edition. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is based 
upon TRIAL AND ERROR; it teaches you 
how to put into practice those tricks that 
helped Woodford become one of the most 
widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition, 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR 


goes to you free with the course; if you already have 





the book, we make a special allowance. Coupon 
below brings you details of both offers. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING F 


| East 44th Street 
New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Magazine 





a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


Volume 17 


February, 1937 No. 3 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


The Forum 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K,. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Kitchen Sink 
Trite Phrases 


Syria Lends a Hand 
What’s In a Name 


Sisters of the Pencil and | 
eer AA by Grace Sharritt 


Tip ainiatoaneatemiets by Anne Hamilton 


Contents 


Putting the Love Story Across.by Joye Hoekzema.......... 29 | 
Writing Non-Fiction for | 

Religious Publications 
New York Market Notes...... by Harriet A. Bradfield..... 37 


Entered as Second Class 
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nati, Ohio, under the Act Writer’s Market 56 
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NO ARGUMENTS 


I have no argument to pick with the other 
critics and agents advertising in the Digest. 
Obviously, they are offering a meritorious 
service else they could not continue to conduct 
the service. I have no inclination to engage 
in a battle of superlatives concerning various 
services. One critic helps one man, another 
critic helps another. Our main purpose is to 
provide a service for the ambitious writer. 

I have based my service on what writers have told me 
they wanted from a critic. My INSURED SERVICE 
has been developed because I believe completely in my 
ability. 

So, I ask you to send me JUST ONE MANUSCRIPT 
—and I'll show you results. I’ve had rather good luck 
with that first script. Most of my sales for clients are 
first script sales. The reason is simple—I accept only 
scripts which show a 50-50 chance of sale. No additional 
servicing unless I believe the author can make money 
out of added expense. I personally read and report on 
every manuscript submitted to this office. All revisions 
and criticisms are my own work. I back up my opinions 
with my own money. No sale—then I pay for the 
marketing. 

Write now asking for the Green Sheet and I'll enclose 
the Free Typing certificate. And, if you_request it, Pil 
also enclose a special $2.50 certificate. No obligations. 

Or, send me just one script with the regular reading 
fee of one dollar for each 5000 words of manuscript. 
I'll do the rest. I'll let you have a fast report. 


Send all mail to: 
BOX 33, STATION E, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


(No connection with any other firm) 
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Qoxk Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 
Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlain, Admiral Robert £ 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon \. 
Patten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 


Submit your own typewritten book Ms.—prost 
or poetry—to a House of friendiy editors, able 
artists, punctual printers, and book sales channes. 
Write first, if you prefer, about your work. 


SEA General Book Publishers 


rtd Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
as | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
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they will loan them to you if you are tactful and 
assure them of their return. 

There are dozens of movie magazines and if 
you do not succeed with one, you might strike the 
fancy of an editor on another. If you live in a 
resort section which is frequented by stars on their 
vacations you Can get a nice yarn on the things 
the movie hero or heroine does for recreation. One 
such article from Wisconsin recently sold on Janet 
Gaynor who spent a summer vacation at a resort 
in the northern part of the state. 

Which all goes to prove that it is not necessary 
to be a big writer in Hollywood to crash the movie 
magazines. You can hitch your wagon to a star— 
and right in your own home town. 

You might obtain some names and birth places 
of the various stars from your local newspaper 
movie editor. The effort will be worth the try. 

My best wishes for a happy and prosperous 
New Year to WriITER’s DiceEstT and all its readers. 

Emit J. Biacky, 
1126 E. Pleasant St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Sir: — 

We are interested in non-fiction manuscripts 
which can be published in book form and mer- 
chandized by mail. Any script of interest to a 
definite group of people would receive our con- 
sideration. S. M. Cummincs, 

Comfort Press, 
107 N. Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sir: 

Standard Magazines, Inc., announce another 
market for writers of sport fiction—Popular Sports. 

Popular Sports, which will hit the stands short- 
ly, like its companion magazine, Thrilling Sports, 
will be devoted to stories of every sport—wrestling, 
auto racing, boxing, track, baseball, football, horse- 
racing, water sports, winter sports, and all others 
in the field of sports. 

Novelettes range from seven to ten thousand 
words; short stories any length up to six thousand 
five hundred words. Payment is one cent a word 
and up and is made on acceptance. Decisions will 
be prompt. 

Mature and vigorous stories of solid structure 
and good plots are wanted. Authors who slant 
their material at this market will be given the 
fullest cooperation. CHARLOTTE LANE, 

22 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 
s Secretary to LEO MARGULIEs. 

ir: = 
_We are interested in seeing short material of all 
kinds for daily use in the newspaper field. 

We are especially interested in taking on short 
features whose worth have been proven by the 
author by his sale of that material to various 
newspaper customers he has gained for himself, 
but wishes to increase his income by having an 
‘stablished syndicate take over his work. Pay- 
ment is usually a 50% royalty of the gross income. 

RALPH SCHOENLEBEN, 
Short Features Syndicate, 
1438 Carlisle Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to the 
publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years of 
continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

®@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

® Personal New York marketing representative. 

®@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If 1 can help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


FORT KENT MAINE 


The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















AVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Sensational Values in Writer's Stationery Supplies: 


28 ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 91/x1212 and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 
6x9 and 25 612x912, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 90c. 
Combination Assortment: 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 

sizes, $1.15. 

Hammermill Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 
51.20. 


FranconiaBond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 

Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 lb., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $2.00. 

Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies. 500 sheets 75c. 

Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; 50 sheets, 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35. 

Typewriter Ribbons: (State Machine) Each 50c: 3 for $1.25. 

Sensational Values in PRINTED Stationery: 

LETTERHEADS: 20 lb. Franconia Bond: 100 size 81x11, $1.25; 
250 for $2.25. 100 size 512x812, 85c; 250 for $1.70. 

20 Ib. Merit Bond: 100 size 82x11, $1.50; 250 for $2.75. 
100 size 512x812, $1.00; 250 for $2.00. 

Printed 28 ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 912x121, your address 
upper corner, and 25 9x12, your return address big type, cen- 
tered, $2.25; 25 612x9l2 and 25 6x9, $1.75; 25 No. 11 
and 25 No. 10, $1.50. 

ADD 10° to all prices if you tive West of Rockies 
Y POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY. Complete price 
list stationery combination assortments, printing and samples, free. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 


41 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 











Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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<e, SELLING WRITERS: 


COMFORTABLE 


TO oar | 
PROFESSIONALS “Sm RUT ; 


AND OTHER 


You probably have several regular markets, one or two 
particularly, to whom you give “first refusal” of practically 
all you write. You receive suggestions or assignments from 
these friendly editors, gauge your production accordingly, 
and seldom have a “reject.” 

BUT—are you getting all the business you can handle? 
Are you ignoring the many good-paying new markets? Are 
you making tangible headway or even serious efforts to open 
better-paying, more discriminating outlets? Are you build. 
ing a sound foundation for your literary future—or getting 
into a nice, comfortable RUT? 

For years I’ve handled the entire output of many of the 
best-known “names” in the various popular fiction fields 
many of whom I’ve developed from amateurs, and many of 
whom came to me through recommendations of editor, 
other professionals, or these announcements. Each month 
more are joining my clientele. 

If you want an agent with his ear to the ground, who 
supplies editorial “tips” that mean more sales, an agent who 
will keep you working full capacity and really push your 
work—“talk it over” with me. If you’ve sold $1000. worth 
of fiction in 1936, I’ll handle your account on straight com- 
mission. I don’t ask you to sign a contract—I suggest a six 
months’ trial, and if I don’t more than earn my 10% by 
increasing your sales, I expect to lose you. Fair enough? 

If you sold $500. worth of fiction last year, I’ll handle 
your work at one-half my reading fee for new writers, mer: 
tioned below. Straight commission after we sell $500. worth 
of your manuscripts through this office. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


My 16 years’ success in developing professionals whose work | 
am regularly selling through the entire range of markets, (most 0 
these writers were beginners when they started with me) is you 
guarantee of my ability to help you produce salable copy. I'll hor 
estly appraise your work and recommend your salable scnpts % 
editors requesting such material. If your scripts are unsalable, 
tell you exactly why, with constructive revision and replot sugg® 
tions. Should your manuscripts show no promise, you'll hear the 
unvarnished truth. Until we sell $1000. worth of your work, there’ 
a reading fee for this help of $2.00 on manuscripts up to = 
words, and 75c per thousand if longer. BOOKS: 25-40,000 pag 
$15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61,80,000 words, $22.0! 
81-100,000 words, $25.00. COMMISSIONS: 10% on Amend 
15% on foreign sales. 









Send along some of your manuscripts and let’s get started Oe 
diately. Or write for my booklet and market letter—theyre 


ANGIIST TENNIRFR 2°" 
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Syria Lends a Hand 


The old master who spent millions to make 
millions is still tops in editorial advice 


T is odd to reprint the introduction of a 
book four years after the book has been 
published, and more than a year after 

the author has committed suicide. It came 
about in a singular way. 


The other day our editorial office had one 
of those strange periods of quietude that 
are startling only because of their rarity. 
The presses upstairs were stilled, and the 
office for one reason or another was half 
empty. Some of the girls were filing, and 
one lone typewriter was clicking away in the 
staccato beat and pause that distinguishes 
the rumble of an assistant editor’s thoughts 
patiently being put on paper. 


A boy brought in a package addressed to 
me, and I opened it expectantly because 
Many years ago a package that looked some- 
thing like that contained a hodge podge of 
food delights from a friend of mine in Syria. 
And this package, with the stamps already 
cut off by our patient mail clerk whom I 
hope will some day be rewarded, came from 
Syria, too. In the strange three o’clock quiet 
of our office I toyed with the package and 
took my time opening it. Of all things, it 
was a returned copy of the book “20 Best 
Stories in Ray Long’s 20 Years as an Editor.” 
And as one’s thought will, mine left the 
book in my hand and ran over Ray Long’s 
career as I knew it. 


Not so long ago, Fortune published a chart 
of the Hearst empire which included an 
analysis of Cosmopolitan; a money loser 
that year. Yet, in Ray Long’s day the 
editor-in-chief, none other than the impecca- 
ble high, wide, and handsome Mr. Long, 
was earning $180,000 a year, and most of it 
bonus out of net profits. 


Long paid the highest prices editors paid 
for fiction, and thought it no more than a 
day’s work to cross the continent to nab an 
unknown writer before some other enter- 
prising editor heard of him. His keen story 
sense and willingness to pay the highest prices 
for copy raised every magazine he edited, 
Red Book, Blue Book, and Cosmopolitan to 
dominant national leadership. 


In his 20 years as an editor, Long learned 
all there was to know about buying copy. 
I weighed the book in my hand, opened the 
cover, and started to read the introduction. 
Somehow, I missed it when the book first 
came out, and here startling and bright be- 
fore me lay the significant words of a wise 
editor. 


With the permission of Mr. E. Wartels of 
the Outlet Book Co., who now owns the 
book, we are reprinting part of that intro- 
duction. I hope our readers will find from 
this article a renewal of faith in the pre- 
eminent position of the writer in relation to 
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the success of any magazine. On the writer 
rests all. The editor chooses. The writer 
creates. A. M. M. 


Introduction to My Book 
By Ray Lonc 


Twenty years as a magazine editor! Why, 
despite the fact that I feel quite young, I 
realize that when I quit, I was one of the 
veterans of the game. There are only three 
editors active today who were there when I 
began. 

There’s a thrill in looking back over those 
years, in contemplating the immense amount 
of manuscript I read, the stories I selected, 
the writers I was fortunate enough to en- 
courage and help. 

And because I think it may prove of as- 
sistance to those who are striving today to 
master the art of writing and the feat of 
selling what they write, I have gathered to- 
gether in this volume the twenty short 
stories I liked best out of the tens of thou- 
sands of manuscripts which passed through 
my hands. They include the work of some 
of the best-known writers of today, but at 
the time some of them were purchased and 
published, the authors were unknown. 

You may be surprised to find that two of 
the stories which I rank very high are stories 
which I rejected. Another editor published 
one of them. But I shall endeavor to explain 
that also . . . my first experience as actual 
editor of a magazine began December 18, 
1911, when Louis Eckstein, publisher of The 
Red Book magazine, The Blue Book maga- 
zine, and The Green Book magazine, with 
publishing headquarters in Chicago, made 
me editor of his group of publications. 

At that time, Red Book was a magazine 
consisting only of short stories. It had a cir- 
culation of about 225,000. At the end of a 
year, we introduced serials. The first two 
were Rupert Hughes’ “What Will People 
Say?” and H. G. Wells’ “The Passionate 
Friends.” I was editor of Red Book for 
seven years. During that time we changed 
the format of that magazine to the now 
standard size—the size of Red Book, Amer- 
ican and Cosmopolitan. The circulation grew 
to more than 600,000. 


Writer’s Dicestr 





By a strange coincidence, I took charge 
of Cosmopolitan on another December 18, 
this time in 1918. I was editor of Cosmo. 
politan for thirteen years. From the first, | 
also bore the title of editor-in-chief of the 
group of magazines in the International 
Magazine Company, and for the last few 
years that of president of the company. 


Taken all in all, in my twenty years I got 
as much real, honest-to-goodness happiness 
out of my work as I could imagine any indi- 
vidual getting; it meant twenty years of 
wonderful friendships, of contacts with some 
of the most interesting people in the world. 
But, make no mistake, twenty years of 
mighty hard work. 

Measure the twenty years this way: I read 
an average of 250,000 words of manuscript 
a week. That’s 13,000,000 words a year. Mul- 
tiply by twenty: 260,000,000 words. That's a 
lot of reading. And, of course, I did much 
more than that. I tried my best to inspire 
writers to certain kinds of work, I talked 
with them and sometimes pleaded with them. 
I traveled thousands of miles, both in this 
country and in Europe, seeking and—I hope 
—inspiring those whom I judged to be the 
writers who could make of our magazines 
the sort of magazines I hoped they would 
be. In one year I went to California five 
times, besides a lot of other traveling; in an- 
other I went to Europe three times. But it 
seemed to me that there was no place too far 
to go, if at the end of the trail there was 
something which might make the magazine 
a better magazine, something which might 
give it an individuality greater than its com- 
petitors. And that if there was anything 
which my experience could give to a wmter, 
it was my duty not only to him but to the 
magazines to offer it. 

In addition, I did all my routine work in 
the office. I did not read manuscripts there 
I couldn’t what with telephones ringing, call- 
ers to see, office detail to carry on. Most of 
my reading I did at home. Whenever poss 
ble, I remained away from the office Friday 
and Saturday, and several times I have read 
a million words of manuscript between 
Thursday evening and Monday moming 
That doesn’t mean casual reading, either; 1 
means the sort of reading which enabled me 
to make notes for suggestions as I went 
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along. Of course, there were ’scripts which 
did not command a complete reading; but 
most of those which got into my brief bag 
were of sufficient importance to warrant 
study. 

There were two factors which enabled me 
to do this amount of reading. One I owed 
to Theodore Roosevelt. You may remember 
that even while he carried all the multitu- 
dinous duties of the Presidency, he found 
time to keep abreast of current literature, as 
well as constantly to refresh his mind on that 
of other days. I happened to see him just 
after he had given out a surprising interview 
praising an adventure novel so obscure that 
almost no one had heard of it. Thereby 
he made a best seller of the book. I asked 
him how he managed to read so much. “By 
reading a line at a time, instead of a word 
at a time,” he answered. 


I didn’t understand at first, but I began 
trying, and before long I developed the same 
faculty. (George Horace Lorimer has it 
also). The result was that I read a book in 
much less than half the time required by the 
average reader; and yet, of necessity I must 
read it more carefully than the average read- 
er, because if I liked it, I’d buy it; if I re- 
jected it, I might overlook a bet. 


You'd think after reading that many 
manuscripts, any one would arrive at a point 
where he’d hate the sight of one. You're 
mistaken. It’s all a sort of game. You go at 
a pile of ’script with the feeling, “Well, 
here’s where I find the best one that ever 
came to my hands.” This was the second 
factor in my ability to read so much. If 
an editor ever loses that spirit, if the reading 
ever becomes a bore or a task, he’s gone. 
Thank goodness, it’s just as exciting a game 
'0 me today as it was when I started. 


From the mass of manuscript which I 
read, I selected an average of ten short 
‘ores a month. (Of course, there were 
many novels, features and such like also). 
That’s 120 short stories a year; 2400 in the 
twenty years, 


One night on a train, when I couldn’t 
sleep, I turned on the light above my berth, 
took a pad of paper on my knee and there 
Mm the solitude said to myself, “What are 
the stories out of all those you bought that 


you remember most clearly and most favor- 
ably ?” 

When I finished, I was somewhat aston- 
ished. As I’ve said, two of the stories I put 
high in the list were stories I had rejected. 
In the case of some I could recall the stories 
clearly, but I could not recall the titles. But 
when I went over the list a few days later, 
I did not make one change. Since then other 
stories have come to mind. Some others have 
been suggested by associates and former 
associates. But still I haven’t made a change. 

There’s one very interesting quality about 
the twenty stories. As you read them, you 
will find that no story in the twenty resem- 
bles any other story in the group. They 
range in length from some 15,000 to less 
than 1,000 words. Some are grim, some gay ; 
one is out-and-out burlesque, another trag- 
edy; some depend on style, some on plot, 
some on action; some have style, action and 
plot. Ring Lardner’s “Who Dealt?” intro- 
duced a new technique; Arthur Stringer’s 
“The Juggler” used a trick ending which 
has been used by other writers time and 
again since then, and which, in all its essen- 
tials, was one of the high dramatic points in 
J. B. Priestly’s excellent novel “Angel Pave- 
ment.” (Don’t misunderstand: I don’t mean 
that Mr. Priestly copied Mr. Stringer; the 
chances are he’d never heard of the use of 
it before). 

In these days when the reading market is 
flooded with crook stories—and incidently, 
I passed a rule on Cosmopolitan in December 
1929 that beginning with the new year we 
would not purchase another racketeer story 
of any kind—you will be surprised, I im- 
agine, by the quality of “Boston Blackie’s 
Mary,” by Jack Boyle, which I published in 
The Red Book in 1917. Compare it for 
characterization, ingenuity, and for sheer 
dramatic writing with any of today’s crook 
stories. 

In two cases, as you will find, the purchase 
of one story started a series. One series ran 
for three years. Another, in one form or 
another, still is running after fifteen years. 
One story which is listed I did not dare to 
print ;* another, so the author believes, is a 
story no other editor would have dared to 
print. 


a *A story of incest by Somerset Maugham: 
ag.” 


“The Book 
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Hew did I know they were good stories? 

How did I know they might live? To 
explain that, I’ll try to explain just how I 
ran a magazine. 

Any sensible editor knows that he has no 
clairvoyant sixth sense which will enable 
him to know several months in advance 
just what the public will want to read. How 
could he?—the public itself doesn’t know. 
But if he is alert and intelligent, interested 
in life and in people, if he mixes with enough 
folks to keep his wits sharpened, he can feel 
safe in buying and putting into his magazine 
those stories and features which interest or 
stimulate him. 

My entire editorial career was built on 
that theory. I felt that I was an average 
American, with the reading taste of the 
average American. That any reading which 
entertained, or instructed, or thrilled me 
would entertain or instruct or thrill enough 
other average Americans to produce circula- 
tion in sufficient quantity to enable the 
magazine to sell advertising profitably. 

Throughout my twenty years of activity 
on The Red Book and then on Cosmopolitan, 
I had the good fortune to have on my staff 
some of the finest and ablest editorial work- 
ers in the land. Many of them could have 
run the magazine as well as I. Some of 
them, for instance, William C. Lengel, might 
have done it better. But while I was there 
it was my magazine. I demanded credit for 
its virtues, but I also demanded blame for 
its faults. 

With the exception of a few times when I 
was so far away that I could not be reached 
—and you have to be pretty far away for 
that ; even when I was in Russia, Mr. Lengel 
and I exchanged cables every day—I passed 
on every line that went into the publication. 
In the majority of cases I at least influenced 
the choice of illustrator. And in making up 
an issue, I laid out the typography for most 
of the pages. 

Suggestions came from other members of 
the staff for some of the best material we 
ever had. Personal friendships which some 
of them had with authors were of inestim- 
able value in bringing to us manuscripts 
which might otherwise have gone elsewhere. 
But whatever it might be and wherever it 
might come from, it had to please me or it 




















































DIGEST 


didn’t get in. It wasn’t that I had an excess 
of ego; it wasn’t that I didn’t trust my 
associates; it simply was the only way | 
knew. As I look back over the years, it still 
is the only way I see to do the job. 

Obviously, no one human being could read 
all the manuscripts which came to an office 
like ours. They averaged about two thou. 
sand a month; and each one of them hada 
reading. But, even so, I never used the 
system of having a lot of “readers.” We had 
a small staff—at the time I left Cosmopolitan 
there were only three besides myself. This, 
of course, did not include the staff which 
handled the mechanical and _ illustration 
phases of the work. Each of the editorial 
three was of sufficient ability to rank as an 
associate editor. If he recommended a story 
for rejection it was rejected without being 
referred to me; if he recommended it for 
acceptance, I read it. But there was no 
passing the story around to get a varied lot 
of opinions on it. 

There have been instances of an effort 
to run a magazine with an editorial board. 
Two of them come to mind _instantly— 
McClure’s and Everybody’s. In the days 
when McClure’s swept to what was then an 
astounding circulation for a popular maga- 
zine, S. S. McClure was the head of the 
publication. He gathered around him some 


of the finest editing and writing minds the 


magazine business has ever seen—John §. 
Phillips, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard 
Baker, Ida M. Tarbell, Will Irwin; giants 
all. Possibly they were the heart and soul 
of the publication; but the minute they 
began to share in being its head, McClure’ 
started toward oblivion. They then—or a 
least most of them—joined in the purchas 
of Leslie’s Monthly and made it The Amen- 
can Magazine. And The American was 4 
failure until John Siddall became editor and 


head, until he made it a reflection of his f 


gwn vibrant personality. Then it doubled 
its circulation in eighteen months. 
Everybody’s under Erman Ridgway and 
John O’Hara Cosgrave became such 4 
vital, interest-commanding publication that 
it actually was endangered by the fact that 
circulation came so quickly that it out-ral 
advertising rates. At the time of Every- 
body’s largest circulation, it was close t0 
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bankruptcy. But, of course, time and the 
readjustment of advertising rates cured that, 
and it became one of the most popular of 
all popular magazines. Then some one had 
the brilliant idea of an editorial board. A 
story or a feature could not be accepted 
unless a majority of the board voted for it. 
The personality of the magazine disap- 
peared. With that went its circulation. 

Of course my autocratic attitude would 
not have been possible without the whole- 
hearted support of the owner. When Mr. 
Hearst and I came to a final agreement that 
Armistice Day, he asked me: “What kind 
of magazine do you propose to make of 
Cosmopolitan?” And I answered honestly: 
“I can’t tell you. Perhaps you can judge by 
the sort of magazine I’ve made of Red Book. 
With the greater facilities which your or- 
ganization affords, I hope to produce a 
magazine better than Red Book has been, 
but as for any specific changes, franklv I 
don’t know.” 

He took me at my word, and during ti. se 
thirteen years he did not question or inter- 
fere with my plans, but literally for months 
at a time he could have no more idea— 
except in a very general way—of what was 
to appear in the next issue of his magazine 
than you might have. Until he saw the 
auditor’s monthly statements he had no 
definite knowledge of how much of his 
money I was spending or with whom I was 
spending it. We conferred frequently about 
general policies, but he never inquired into 
details. W. R. was a good boss. If I suc- 
ceeded in my effort to build magazines for 


him, it was largely because he was a good 
boss, P 





Do They Read Our Stuff ? 


An unknown writer (circa December 18th, 1936) 
discusses the subject. 
ir: 


Again and again, you have articles in your 
magazine wherein editors and publishers try to 
convince unknown and unbelieving beginners that 
their stories are read and will be accepted if they 
are good enough. It seems that it is about time 
some of us authors who have been lucky enough 
° break in without any boosting influence or 
_ of fame, to stand behind the editors who 

given us our chance and tell the world of 


hopeful writers, that these editors mean just what 
they say, 
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Remember that page adv. in your Writer’s Year 
Book, where Fulton Oursler of Liberty, says that 
the “editorial latchstring is always out for the 
new writer?” I smiled and sighed when I read 
that just as many another new author smiled and 
sighed. And, just like they did, I continued to 
send my typewriter products to the Liberty. It 
must have been sometime in April when I read 
that. In July, I received a letter from Helen 
Herman saying that my manuscript, “THANK 
ZOU... THANK TOU ... 80 MUCHIT?” 
in its present form, did not turn out to be for 
Liberty. But if I would care to cut it to about 
half, they would be glad to reconsider it, pro- 
vided, of course, I was willing to resubmit it to 
them on speculation. 

I never expected it would go any further than 
that. It showed that I had progressed, was climb- 
ing the ladder, slowly to be sure . . . but actually 
on the first step. My story had rated recognition 
from the magazine I most wanted to write for. 

The story was about six thousand words long. 
It had taken me a day to write it. Now I spent 
a day rewriting it. I cut and cut and cut... 
The story being a humor story of the naive type, 
it was necessary to take out whole incidents where 
I would have rather added more. You know 
how that hurts! But the thought that such sacri- 
fice might make the offering suitable for Liberty 
. .. Well, you know how that is .. . I squeezed it 
down to about three thousand words and sent it. 
I knew that the shortened story was not as good 
as the original, but the original was too long and 
that was that. 

A month later, I received a letter from Parke 
Hanley (associate editor) telling me that my story 
was found suitable for publication in the Liberty 
if I would consider the sum of $200... !!!! 
There were a lot more words to the letter, but 
I didn’t get beyond these for the first three or four 
hours. If? My word!!! 

And here it is in the December 19th issue of 
the Liberty . . . And here I am sighing and read- 
ing it (as if I didn’t know every word by heart!) 
for the sixty-seventh time . And they didn’t 
crowd it away in the obscure corner that an ob- 
scure writer would expect. No, indeed, it’s just 
three pages from the center of the book and a 
beautiful and accurate illustration by Frank God- 
win makes one smile before one reads it. Picture 
and title take up the half of two pages, all on a 
background of color. Am I thrilled? . The 
things I’m thinking about Fulton Oursler would 
more than fill a book the size of “Anthony Ad- 
verse’ combined with “Gone With the Wind!” 
You see, this is the first story I have ever sold, 

the seventh story I ever wrote. Oh, yes, I have 
written a novel like the rest of you. Who hasn’t? 

WritTer’s Dicest is my chief textbook, I’ve read 
some of the articles ten times. And now, that 
I’ve proved I can sell on my own, I am putting 
my future stories in the hands of an agent. But 
I know now that our work is read. Sincerely 
yours, Detia Dei, 156 Corbett Ave., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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What’s In A Name 


By LAURENCE D’OrRSAyY 


HAKESPEARE made Juliet imply that 
“That 

which we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” But Shakespeare 
knew literary craftsmanship far too well to 
believe it. Roses wouldn’t smell as sweet to 
most noses if they were called onions. The 
greatest of British authors is also the most 
frequently misquoted. As the vast propor- 
tion of his work consisted of the dialogue of 


there’s nothing in a name. 


stage plays, he was nearly always writing 
what some character thought, believed, and 
felt at a particular moment; and not neces- 
sarily his own opinion. Yet when a Shakes- 
pearean quotation is given, it is usually put 
as if it were the ex cathedrd statement of 
the master of drama, and therefore the final 
word. 

Shakespeare chose and used names care- 
fully. He must have devoted a good deal of 
thought to them, although, like other Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, he was unquestionably a 
very quick writer. If he had really thought 
“a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet” to his audiences, he wouldn’t have 
picked Rosalind for the name of one of his 
most charming heroines, availing himself of 
the power of association. No classic author 
was more concerned about fitting the name 
to the character. You can mention any of 
his valiant, soldierly heroes, and their very 
names “ring like the blast of a trumpet,” as 
Robert Louis Stevenson said the names of 
the famous English admirals did. 

Nowadays, we have to think of points and 
possibilities that didn’t worry authors in past 
centuries. Probably Shakespeare never 
thought about the law and the ethical, per- 
missible limits of professional practice when 
he chose his names, just as it never occurred 
to him to wonder whether he had to right 
to take somebody’s old story and write a 
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new version of it. “The world went very 
well then,” no doubt, and perhaps better 
than it does now for people of poetic, artis. 
tic, reflective mind. The law concerned itself 
little with the doings of writers so long as 
they didn’t trample on the toes of the power- 
ful. If Church and State were respected, an 
author of that age ran small risk of a libel 
suit brought by a commoner. 

Yet Shakespeare knew it wasn’t safe to 
take the name of a living or recently dead 
celebrity and use it for one of his characters, 
perhaps depicted as a mean, villainous, des- 
picable, evil person. Novice writers today 
occasionally do this in their unpublished 
scripts, but the bard of Avon had too much 
common sense. He liked to live comfortably 
and safely. Taking the names of the mighty 
in vain would probably have landed him in 
the pillory or the stocks in spite of his power- 
ful patrons. He never did it unless the once 
mighty had been so long in the tomb that 
nobody would be likely to object. The armor 
of history covered him whenever he used 
real names in his plays. Doubtless, contem- 
porary models served him often in his deline- 
ation of character, his flights of satire and 
ridicule, his bursts of noble wrath; but he 
disguised identities by an air of fiction and 
definitely fictitious names. Modern writer 
should do likewise, for the law can catch up 
with them much more easily than it could 
with an author in Shakespeare’s day. 

Questions about the use and abuse of 
names in stories are continually being asked 
by inexperienced fictioneers. I will therefore 
do my best to answer some of the questions 
most commonly asked in connection with 
the public use of names in stories intended 
for the printed page, the stage, the screen, 
or radio broadcasting. 

1. May one use the actual names of liv- 
ing persons in stories? 

A. This is a very broad question, of 
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course. As there are so many Christian 
names and surnames, it is hardly possible 
that a writer could name a set of characters 
reasonably without using some belonging to 
persons somewhere in the United States or 
the world. Popular authors have offen in- 
vented rather outlandish names in the effort 
to make sure that nobody owned them, and 
then found, much to their surprise, that sev- 
eral persons did. A Marx Brothers script 
was stopped once in production because of 
this. If you look through the street or tele- 
phone directory of a big city, you will real- 
ie that it is practically impossible to think 
of any name which sounds like a real one, 
as a name in a story should, and doesn’t 
belong to somebody. 


2. Since I find it hard to pick names for 
my characters because there are so many 
possible ones from which to choose, is it 
proper and permissible to use the names of 
people known to me—people with whom I 
am in social or business contact? 


A. It is illegal and punishable under 
certain circumstances. Lawsuits may be suc- 
cessfully brought if, through malice, stu- 
pidity, or culpable carelessness, the name of 
a person is used in a fiction story in such a 
way that, being identified by readers, he or 
she suffers material injury, financial loss, 
contempt and dislike in the social circle and 
the community, or some other serious griev- 
ance and damage. 


Apart from possible legal liability of this 
nature, it is unwise to use the names of your 
relatives, or friends for your story charac- 
ters. Even if the latter are supposed to be 
lovable creatures, some of the things they 
do, say, and think may offend the pride and 
prejudice of the persons whose names are 
given to them, and turn friends into foes. 
Better steer clear of names within your own 
environment unless you first obtain written 


telease to use them as you choose in your 
stories, 


3. Can a person sustain a suit for libel or 
damages because his name, either a com- 
mon or an uncommon one, has been applied 
10 a story character, when it cannot be shown 
that the author knew the plaintiff, had him 
in mind, and wished him to be identified 
with the delineation? 


A. No. There are judicial decisions sup- 
porting this negative. The case imagined is 
one in which the author is obviously innocent 
of offending through failure to take proper 
care. As no amount of care could ensure 
using nobody’s real name, there can be no 
just liability for such unknowing use from 
any sane standpoint. 


However, a case of this kind was decided 
in the New York Supreme Court (Swacker 
vs. Wright, 277 N. Y. Supp. 296.) It was 
summarized in Wrairer’s Dicest Forum, 
June, 1935. Frank M. Swacker, himself a 
lawyer, sued Willard Huntington Wright 
(S. S. Van Dine) and Charles Scribner’s 
Sons because the name “Frank Swacker” 
chanced to be used for a minor character 
in “The Benson Murder Case.” The plain- 
tiff based his suit, in part, upon a New York 
law that enables one to claim damages and 
an injunction if his name “is used within 
this state for advertising purposes or for the 
purposes of trade without . . . written con- 
sent first obtained.” 


Dismissing the suit, Judge Steinbrink said : 
“The mere use of the plaintiff’s surname and 
Christian name with his middle initial omit- 
ted without any other identifying feature 
cannot be held a sufficient basis for relief 
under the statute. Apart from the use of 
the name ‘Swacker,’ there is not a single 
parallel between the plaintiff and the char- 
acter depicted in the book. No person fa- 
miliar with the plaintiff could possibly infer 
from a reading of the book that the secre- 
tary to the district attorney was intended to 
portray the plaintiff, or that the plaintiff’s 
name was being used for some commercial 
purpose, The statute was enacted to protect 
the privacy of persons, not to redress im- 
agined wrongs or to subject authors and 
publishers to hazards against which it is well- 
nigh impossible to guard.” 


HE late G. K. Chesterton, in his auto- 

biography, mentions a lawsuit brought 
in England on the same point, but with a 
different result. His sister-in-law, also an au- 
thor, made the villain of one of her serials 
a great theatrical producer, and of course 
gave him a name. As it happened, an ob- 
scure individual, with some shadowy con- 
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“Yeah, the Warden said to soften him up 
with these!” 


nection in the world of the theater, had that 
same name. He wasn’t even an employed 
actor, but once upon a time, among many 
other petty commercial ventures, he had 
given a barnstorming show somewhere. He 
brought an action for libel and damages 
against the paper which printed the serial, 
and won it. The judge admitted “that it 
had been proved up to the hilt that the lady 
who wrote the story had never even heard 
of the gentleman whom she was supposed to 
have pursued with her envenomed dards,” 
but held that, as the law stood, the two co- 
incidences of the same name and some con- 
tact with the same profession constituted 
libel. 


British authors and journalists rose up in 
arms against this absurd decision, pointing 
out that if a writer called a drunken sailor 
in a story Jack Robinson, he could be ruined 
by being forced to pay damages to every 
Jack Robinson who followed the sea. Ches- 
terton himself suggested calling fiction char- 
acters by numbers instead of names—making 
subtle, crafty 7991 die upon the sword of 
valiant 3893, and letting passionate 771 
breathe his ardent vows into the shell-like 
ears of sentimental 707. As an alternative, 
he advised the distracted authors to give 


Writer’s DicEest 


their characters such outlandish names that 
it would be practically impossible they could 
be the real names of any real people any- 
where. “By way of illustration,” he said in 
his autobiography, “I wrote a moving love- 
scene between Bunchusa Blutterspangle and 
Splitcat Chintzibobs.” 


There was talk of altering the law—or 
what the judge had called the law—to give 
writers reasonable protection against being 
victimized for coincidences beyond their con- 
trol. However, another judge soon over. 
ruled the first one and said the law on the 
subject meant the exact opposite, so British 
authors and publishers breathed freely again. 

4. How far can one safely go in using the 
actual names of living celebrities in a story? 
And is it advisable to use them at all? 


A. Aside from any question of good man- 
ners and good taste, it isn’t safe to appropri- 
ate the name of a well known personage, 
such as Jim Farley or Clark Gable, and use 
it in a story in a way that inflicts injury or 
gives reasonable grounds for damage. It 
might not even be safe to do it in the case of 
a convicted criminal, such as Al Capone; for 
criminals have recourse in law when they are 
injured by others, and when they can, in 
the particular instance, go into court with 
clean hands. 


It is usually inadvisable to choose the 
name of a living celebrity or well known 
person and make him a character in a fic- 
tion story, or an individual talked about, to 
his credit or discredit, in that story. Yet 
there are works of fiction, long and short, 
in which it would be stupid and unconvine- 
ing to avoid naming famous or notorious 
persons who play parts in the plot and action 
that nobody but themselves could possibly 
play. For instance, if the climax of a World 
War story depended upon an order given by 
the general in supreme command of the 
A.E.F., it would be silly to call him by any 
other name than Pershing. So, too, with 
such personages as Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
and Franco when one is writing modem 
fiction about their countries and wants © 
bring in the big boss as an important and 
perhaps decisive factor. 


5. Do magazine editors object to mention 
of the names of movie stars, professional 
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athletes, authors, artists, musicians, and other 
celebrities to whom publicity is highly valu- 
able, on the ground that it is free advertise- 
ment? 


A. Some magazine editors will let such 
mention pass in the stories they print. Others 
cut it out savagely every time. They won’t 
stand for free advertisement if they can 
help it. As your story may have to go to 
both kinds of editors, you had better refrain 
from praising your pests. Leave their pub- 
licity to their paid press agents. I don’t be- 
lieve any fiction editor is really eager to give 
up even a tiny bit of his treasured space to 
your opinion as a “fan.” 


The same general advice can be given 
even more strongly about mentioning the 
names of specific commercial articles, though 
exceptions are often made in references to 
automobiles in stories. A Ford, you see, 
means one thing in connection with a char- 
acter and his circumstances, and a Rolls- 
Royce is commonly supposed to mean some- 
thing else. Yet, even with cars, there are edi- 
tors who grunt, “Free ad!” when names are 
used. You may run up against them, so may- 
be it’s better to say “a light coupé” and “a 
powerful, luxurious limousine” instead. And 
don’t tell your reader that your heroine uses 
Somebody’s face-cream and your hero shaves 
with the Whoosis safety razor. Perhaps the 
magazine couldn’t get their ads and is run- 
ning those of their rivals. The safe rule is to 
give no free publicity of any kind in the fic- 
tion stories you write. 


6. Is it permissible and wise practice to 
use the actual names of well known places 
and institutions as settings of the action in 
magazine yarns and novels? For instance, 
hotels, theaters, official departments, banks, 


great business houses, steamships, and crack 
trains, 


A. This may often be unobjectionable, 
or even necessary because the action im- 
agined couldn’t happen anywhere else 
equally well. Anthony Abbott uses the New 
York Police Department very intimately and 
effectively in his excellent string of Thatcher 
Colt murder mysteries. Other successful 
novelists and short-story writers use actual 
locales and institutions when occasion de- 
mands, but are very careful how they do it. 
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If stories cause certain normal “business” to 
happen in a correctly named hotel or bank 
or department store, the owners could rea- 
sonably object on the ground that they 
damaged the reputation of the business. But 
murders, suicides, fires, robberies, and other 
unpleasant things which rarely happen there, 
for example, may be grounds for libel. Yet 
novice will cheerfully say in his story that 
the desk clerk of an actual New York hotel 
makes a practice of stealing the valuables 
entrusted to him by guests to put in the safe, 
or that the leading theater of a big city is 
the scene of a holocaust which fries most of 
the audience alive, although the theater is 
still standing and never had a false alarm. 


Sidney Skolsky, a Hollywood Citizen-News 
columnist who specializes in screen news and 
comment, recently gave some interesting 
facts about the care exercised by M-G-M 
in the use of names and even telephone 
numbers in its pictures. The practice is the 
same in other major studios. They have 
learned by long, sad experience that it pays 
to take pains and go to some expense in the 
matter, as they are shining marks for liti- 


























“Jonathan writes his terror stories better 
in the dark.” 
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gants and speculative lawyers who hope they 
will settle for cash rather than endure the 
trouble and annoyance of fighting even a 
frivolous suit. (The picture companies got 
tired of that sort of thing long ago, however, 
and now they nearly always fight.) 

The research department of the studio 
tries to make sure you can’t claim that your 
name, address, or phone number was used 
in the picture, perhaps in derogatory man- 
ner. For instance, when the scenario of 
“Libeled Lady” was prepared, they found 
out definitely that there is no American 
newspaper publisher named J. P. Allenbury. 
A list of “special release names” is used. 
These belong to employes of the organiza- 
tion who have given written permission for 
the use of their Christian names and sur- 
names in its pictures. Therefore, if you sue 
because your cognomen has been picked to 
label a crook or a wild woman on the silver 
screen, the company has a good legal de- 
fence. It can say, “No, we weren’t using 
yours; we were using that of another real 
person with the same name, who gave us 
permission.” 

Some successful American authors make a 
practice of obtaining written permission to 
use names for their characters, just to be on 
the safe side, the reason being that, as their 
books or stage plays are big money-makers, 
they and their publishers or producers, like 
the movie companies, are tempting prospects 
for attack by shyster lawyers who hope that 
ridiculous suits will be settled out of court. 

The lengths to which M-G-M, notorious 
in depression years for its solvency, goes to 
play safe are illustrated by the fact that it 
obtained written authority from Fred Perry 
to make a very casual reference to him in 
talkie dialogue—‘‘He plays tennis like Fred 
Perry.” Telephone numbers mentioned in its 
pictures are usually those of theaters and 
branch offices it owns. When this isn’t pos- 
sible or appropriate, a phone number is 
rented in any city or town in the country, 
and the charges paid for six months. This 
may seem absurd, but Metro had trouble 
over a phone number in “The Thin Man.” 
A gangster character called a number, and 
it was that of a highly respectable family. It 
had to be changed by “dubbing in” on the 
film after the New York opening. 





7. Are fictitious names of locales usually 
preferable? In particular, should one avoid 
using the actual name of a village or small 
town, a community where “everybody 
knows everybody,’ when one makes it the 
setting and background of a magazine story 
or novel? 

A. Fictitious names are preferable as a 
general rule. One plays safe with them and 
may avoid annoyance by, and correspond- 
ence with, disgruntled citizens, to say noth- 
ing of robust chambers of commerce. How. 
ever, no sweeping generalization is sensible in 
this matter, for the action of some stories 
demands the use of the real names of the 
places where it occurs. The smaller the com- 
munity, the wiser it is to fictionize the set- 
ting for the prudential reasons set forth in 
the answer to Question 2. New York City 
and its millions won’t feel hurt because you 
mention Broadway or the Battery in your 
story, even in a derogatory way. The city is 
so vast that no reader is likely to think him- 
self specially concerned. But the good folks 
of Sassafras Corners will take what you say 
very much to themselves if you mention the 
name of their community. And if you can 
write something sure to please all of them 
and offend none, you’re a_ better man, 
Gunja Din. The bitterest offense is often 
taken, especiaily in small, ingrowing groups, 
when really nice things are said, but are 
mistaken for ridicule and satire. 

8. Under what conditions does the use 
of an obviously “made-up” name, instead of 
a real one for a place or one which sounds 
real become rather silly or even utterly 
ridiculous? 

A. This question is connected with No. /, 
of course. Why call your city Cosmopolis 
when any reader can see you are writing of 
New York, San Francisco, or London? Un 
less there is plainly some special reason, as in 
O. Henry’s pet reference to “Bagdad-on-the- 
Hudson,” he will think you lack common 
sense. 

In many magazine stories it isn’t necessary 
to give the setfing a name at all. You can 
simply say “the great Mid-Western city” of 
“the lovely Southern village, still dreaming 
of the Stars and Bars,” and assume it 1s 4 
typical one. You may only have to put the 
characters somewhere for the purposes of 
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the plot and action. The name of the par- 
ticular place isn’t important unless the at- 
mospheric the 
course of the story and makes the charac- 


setting vitally influences 
ters what they are. In that case, as you will 
have to write a good deal about the place 
as well as the people, it is convenient to use 
some name, fictitious or real as may seem 
advisable. 

It is unwise to choose an obviously “made- 
up” handle for a character, instead of one 
which sounds like that of a real person. The 
reader’s necessary illusion of reality is in- 
terrupted and perhaps destroyed by a pal- 
pably unconvincing touch in naming. That’s 
why you shouldn’t call your level-headed 
heroine Floradora Belasco Montmorency or 
anything like that, though you could 
plausibly give such an affected “monicker” 
to a silly chorus girl who might very likely 
choose it. And don’t take pattern by the 
nomenclature in “Pilgrim’s Progress,” call- 
ing your modern American hero Frank 
Noblesoul and your villain Judas Evilheart. 
Every reader would find it unconvincing, 
knowing such names were the author’s too 
broad concoctions. Avoid all obvious faking. 
It isn’t reasonable, for instance, to call a 
white American character Ananias Jones, 
unless you show it’s nickname, as few 
white American parents would have their 
baby christened Ananias. Goodness knows 
many of us suffer from the names wished 
upon us when we were too young to protest, 
but there are limits. Such names as Ener- 
gine (a cleaning fluid) for a heroine and 
and Mr. Typa Story for a writing hero may 
be found in the scripts of novices quite fre- 
quently, and should be avoided. Chesterton 
properly used Bunchusa Blutterspangle and 
Splitcat Chintzibobs to satirze ridiculously 
improbable names. Don’t do the same thing 
riously, for it’s a boomerang. 


9. Is it permissible to appropriate and use 
fictitious character names which other per- 
‘ons have made commercially valuable? If 
not, is one entitled to use them if they are 
changed slightly but the connection with the 
valuable original left apparent? 


A. Apart from the law, which doesn’t 
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permit this, no reputable editor or publisher 
would stand for such a paltry, unethical 
trick. Although satirical references to 
Sheerluck Jolmes” and similar variations of 
Sherlock Holmes’s name have often been 
made in print—no author has ever published 
stories with a detective hero labelled exactly 
like, or nearly like, Conan Doyle’s. If this 
had happened, the late Sir Arthur and his 
publishers could unquestionably have ob- 
tained a permanent injunction and damages. 
The point has been definitely settled in sev- 
eral lawsuits, both in England and this coun- 
try. 

Some of these cases are mentioned in 
Maurice Salzman’s standard work, “Plagiar- 
ism,” Chapters 22 and 25. E. E. Paramore 
recovered damages from the Mack Sennett 
Company in the Federal Court in Los 
Angeles because a two-reel burlesque of life 
on the Yukon was produced under the title 
of “Yukon Jake,” and he had previously 
popularized that name and made it com- 
mercially valuable by his “Ballad of Yukon 
jake.” Charlie Chaplin obtained an injunc- 
tion forbidding the use of the name “Char- 
lie Alpin” by an imitator, Charles Amador. 
Similarly, Bud Fisher, the creator of the 
Mutt and Jeff cartoons, succeeded in stop- 
ping the Nutt and Giff series which tried 
to steal their thunder. And even Mickey 
and Minnie Mouse sought legal relief from 
the imitative competition of Milton and 
Mary Mouse, who worked for another stu- 
dio. Don’t try to swipe anybody’s valuable 
name. You'll run into trouble if you do. 


10. What ruling principles should one fol- 
low in picking names for story characters. 


A. They should seem real. Unusual if you 
like, but not too far-fetched. The reader 
should find them appropriate to the charac- 
ters, unless you are obviously indulging in 
satire and burlesque. You shouldn’t call a 
murderous hoodlum Percy Clarence Sniff- 
kins, for instance. That cognomen might 
fit a supposed sissy, who, after being sorely 
badgered by meanies, turns tough and proves 
himself a hero. In my boyhood I listened to 
the sermons of a bibulous clergyman named 
Onisniferous Onezimus Obadiah Snelling. It 
sounds too bad to be true, but it is. How he 
must have cursed his parents! They drove 
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him to drink, and his periodical sprees ruined 
his chance of becoming a bishop. If you use 
that pippin of a first name, be sure you ap- 
ply it to a character you intend to make 
ridiculous. 

Always pay due respect to the time-hon- 
ored associations that have gathered round 
certain familiar Christian names and their 
dimunitives. It is hard to imagine Jack a 
villain in fiction, though he may possibly 
be one now and then in real life. His is em- 
phatically a hero’s name. One expects Bill 
and Jim and Dick to be regular fellows, too ; 
but Sir James might be a stony-hearted aris- 
tocrat and Lord Richard Leghorn a bad egg. 
And Manuel! I’ve known two or three 
charming Manuels, but can’t you just see a 
man with that name blowing up the dam, 


rustling the cattle, and trying to cut the 
hero’s throat in a thriller? Roland, named 
after the foremost of the paladins, should be 
valiant and chivalrous, while Ralph’s soul 
may plausibly be as black as his mustache. 
Because of Catholic veneration of the 
blessed Virgin Mother, Mary is a very bad 
name for a villainess or an immoral woman 
in a story. Some prostitutes in real life will 
not use it for that reason, though it was 
given to them in baptism. Ruta doesn’t fit 
a nasty character, because it belongs to the 
noblest heroine in the Old Testament. 


It isn’t hard to think of feminine names 
that would suit scheming, vicious, wicked, 
gossipy, or catty women in your stories, but 
I'll refrain. 


Sisters of the Pencil and the 
Kitchen Sink 


Or Careers With Housework 


By Grace V. SHARRITT 


UCCESS aarticles on “Professions After 

Business Hours,” or “How the Mort- 

gage Was Saved by a Poem,” are 
usually written by men. Men who must col- 
laborate their literary efforts with salesmen’s 
jobs, office desks or factory whistles until that 
day when they can devote their entire time 
to professional writing. 

But what about the women who do double 
duty? The girls who juggle dishes at the 
kitchen sink with one hand and follow a 
career with the other? Who, from the sales 
of publishing house checks, help pay the coal 
and doctor bills of growing families for 
whom they also mend and cook. Why don’t 
we hear of their struggles before they are 
famous enough to autograph books at teas 
or lectures in the society world ? 

These girls, like me, who are still in that 
experimental stage of literary “worm to but- 


terfly” need inspiration and _ affectionate 
glances too. 

Yes, sisters of the pencil and the kitchen 
sink, I, too, try to write salable words within 
the hubbub of family life. I, too, long for 
that day when financial backing will permit 
me to have writing hours and a studio away 
from the distraction of housework. But until 
that time, my familiar domestic world must 
be the proving ground for a successful writ- 
ing career. And what a proving ground. 

Whether cleaning spinach or airing the 
bedding, I’m always on the alert for ideas 
As I know nothing about Capri, dancing 
girls, or Chinese politics, I never try to write 
of these. But, like you, I do know family 
life, from the pain and ecstasy of childbirth 
to the mysteriousness and loneliness which 
follows death. So I use every little tearful 
laughing, or funny experience that I have 
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had and twist and turn it to my advantage. 


Take the wash-day incident, when my 
observing youngster casually remarked that I 
looked OLD. I could have sat down and 
cried. Who couldn’t? I even felt inspired to 
write a heartbreaking autobiography on the 
“futility of it all.’ But, instead, I boiled 
down my “lost illusions” to three hundred 
vivid, reflective words and mailed my “tear- 
drops” to a magazine which was in the 
throes of a “best letter” contest. And I won 
first prize! Part of which I used for a grand- 
smelling facial and a cock-eyed hat with a 
French label. No one, not even my candid 
child, could now say I looked old. 


You have just as many opportunities and 
situations which you can turn into mar- 
ketable material as I have. Women want to 
hear about themselves. And when you can 
weave their heartaches and dreams into their 
own, you have found something. But you 
can’t fake. You must know and feel. What 
may be sweet cream to you may be curds 
and whey to me. 


Like you, I do know that fathers are neces- 
sary, or should be necessary, to happy, fam- 
ily life. I wrote just what I thought in a 
humorous, fifteen hundred word article, 
which sold for a very nice sum indeed. 
Nothing startling, perhaps, but to me the sale 
brought a great thrill of achievement, as I 
conceived, outlined, and wrote the article 
during a semi-annual housecleaning orgy. 
In fact, I was on the top of a step-ladder 
relieving our living-room wall of a picture of 
Dad when the idea hit me full between the 
eyes. 


You never can tell when a saleable story 
may pop into your head at house-cleaning 
time. I always have my pencil and pad 
within easy reach of the scrub-pail. I wrote 
and sold a “filler” to a noted educational 
Periodical on “What To Do With Out-Dated 
Magazines.” I wrote another short article 
on “Making Over Old Cupboards,” which 
I illustrated with “before and after” snap- 
shots, “Restoring Broken Toys to a Santa 
Claus Par” made another filler for a chil- 
dren’s magazine, Cleaning an attic can prove 
to be the veritable magician’s hat if you keep 
your mind above the dust pan. 


Even coal bins have possibilities! One 


cold autumn day while I was in the base- 
ment building a furnace fire, I tore the hem 
of my silk pajamas. I know... . but it was 
Sunday and Dearest had gone duck hunting. 
After struggling for a longer time than I care 
to mention with an out-size coal shovel and 
a messy bag of charcoal, I came upstairs all 
“sooted up” and mad as any woman would 
be who had not only been deserted for a 
duck—but had also been left slowly to freeze 
to death. I braced myself with an aspirin or 
two, a hot something or other, and sat down 
and released my feelings on paper. This 
satirical whimsy is in the mails now—whether 
op mot. .... But that’s part of the game. 


Y “creativeness” depends a great deal on 

the type of household task that is to be 
done. I have pounded out inspired words on 
the typewriter with a little girl and a puppy 
playing about my feet beneath the table 
while a kettle of vegetable soup fragrantly 
simmered in the kitchen. Again I have had 
the beautiful stillness of a June twilight be- 
fore me and I couldn’t write a line. 

But there is something about an ironing- 
board and a fresh smell of clean linen which 
stimulates my imagination to productive 
writing. 

One day, while I turned out crisp frills 
and smooth dress pleats from a hot iron, I 
thought of an article for the girls who have 
idle hours. As I put the linens away and 
browned the pot roast for dinner I gathered 
the threads of this “leisure” article together 
and into shape. Two hours later when I 
drew the water for my bath, I knew exactly 
what I wanted to say and was feverish to 
begin. I actually wrote the opening para- 
graph in the tub. Then, later, in my bed- 
room, my body refreshed and my face cold- 
creamed, I completed the first draft of what 
proved to be a very profitable day’s work. 
From that one sale, I was able to buy future 
comforts and even a leisure hour or two for 
myself. For that was the Spring a shower of 
electric lights were installed in “Wake 
Robin,” our summer cottage. 

Perhaps you will say, “Oh, she is one of 
those women who is strong as an ox and has 
a brain as keen as a stainless steel paring 
knife.” But I beg to moan that I am not. I 
go ‘round with an absent-minded, far-away 
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look, when housework interferes with fash- 
ioning a phrase or finding “just that right 
word.” While I’m not so frail that I need to 
resort to smelling salts or bottled patents, 
still—I have the well-known headaches and 
on washday (in spite of soap manufacturers) 
“my back bothers me quite a bit.” 

However, I have also capitalized on that 
ache. I wrote an article dramatizing my 
back much as an advertiser does a kidney 
pill. Only I used my knowledge of the out- 
doors as my health cure. A knowledge which 
I had gained from gardening and nature 
study a few years ago. 

During my baby daughter’s sun bath days, 
I was loathe to leave her alone in our small 
backyard. While she gurggled and cooed 
happily in her play pen I dabbled with tea- 
roses and experimented with the “different” 


in herbs. My ears and eyes also kept close 
watch on the bird and insect life of a city 
garden. 


This outdoor material has been used in 
many ways, other than the health article. 
There’s the nature series for the boys’ and 
girls’ page of a rural bi-weekly. The garden 
article, which told of the shrubbery particu- 
larly attractive to birds. The children’s story 
on “bird nurseries.” At present I am writing 
an inspirational series on the outdoors for 
the Sunday wild-life page of a metropo'itan 
newspaper. I have just had an inquiry from 
a syndicate regarding a woman’s feature. 

I only tell you this because you never 
know what a jewel box your past can be! 

When the lull comes between long writing 
spells, I rest my tired mind with totally dif- 
ferent thoughts. The telephone becomes a 
pleasant, social convenience again. Or this 
may be the time for that much needed per- 
manent wave. Or a shopping tour. Not the 
basement bargain hunt but the exciting kind 
of shopping where you wander through gift 
shops and expensive dress salons just for the 
fun of looking. 

Or I may feel theatrical. But there is not 
the right play in town. Then it is that I dress 
in my most ravishing tea-gown, dig out an 
old French novel and a silk cushion from the 
cedar chest and revel in the perfumed atmos- 
phere of the demi-monde. 

Before I have another writing attack or a 
certain assignment to finish, I put the house 
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in perfect running order. I lay in a supply 


of groceries that would make an Alaskan 
“sour-dough” pop-eyed with pride. The r. 
frigerator is stocked with a tasty meat loaf 
or baked ham for quick sandwiches. Fruits 
in season are chilled and ready for a hasty 
lunch. A pudding or gelatin dessert is tucked 
neatly into the ice tray. 

Small tasks which had accumulated dur 
ing the past writing period are disposed of. 
The plumber is notified of the dripping 
faucet, the forgotten gas bill paid, the tom 
golf jacket sent to the tailor’s. Maybe the 
dog will even get a bath. The typewriter is 
oiled and the loose “jigger” on the “thing-a- 
ma-bob” tightened. Paper, pencils, and notes 
are on hand. Everything is in readiness, 
Like an orchestra director who has assembled 
his musicians and instruments for a long 
siege of symphony practice, I am now ready 
for the curtain to go up—or down. 


ES, sisters of the pencil and the kitchen 

sink, like you, I get very, very tired. | 
have even thought of quitting. But, again 
like you, I can’t. Just when I’m most dis 
couraged, a line, a phrase, a colorful de- 
scription will flit through my mind and I'm 
lost to everything else but my pencil. And 
when the story or article is finished I dine at 
the best restaurant in town and wear violets 
on my frock. And I am happy and rested 
and the world seems good. I used to believe 
this creative, imaginative work was an out 
let, an escape perhaps—but I know now that 
it is the reverse. Housework is a relaxation 
from writing. One balancing the other, keep- 
ing me a normal woman, neither neuroti 
nor a phlegmatic domestic. 

If you are adapt at stitching a sampler 
broiling a fish or waxing old furniture, tél 
about your skill in stories, articles, poetry; 
household hints or women’s features. If you 
know something that would encourage a 
other woman along a thorny path give he 
the recipe in music and song. As for dialogut 
or situations, I repeat, are there any mor 
droll, poignant, or full of love than in you 
own kitchen, bedroom or bath? 

I am now working on a tender, children's 
tale, the germ of which came to me one eve 
ning when listening to my little girl say het 
prayers. She had blessed the poor and the 
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rich alike. Had taken care of her Daddy and 
her dog in a devout, trusting voice. Then 
she wriggled her small body, buried her nose 
deeper into the coveriet, and included me in 
this wistful manner. “And, Dear Lord,” she 
implored, raising her childish treble to in- 
tense pleading, “please help Mother with her 
writing, so she can bake a devil’s food 
cake for me tomorrow. Thank you, Amen.” 

Yes, I felt exactly the way you would feel. 
[kissed the soft, blonde curls on the back of 
her neck to still my trembling lips and cud- 
dled her close to me. I turned the night lamp 
low. 

And went to the kitchen. The Lord had 
worked fast* Before midnight a devil’s food 
cake graced the pantry shelf, in chocolate 
frosted glory, and on the drainboard of the 
kitchen sink lay penciled sheaves of paper. 
“just a Prayer At Twilight” marked the title 
page! I’m always a sucker for a good story 
idea, even when I’m the butt of it. Here’s 
hoping you’re a little of the same. 


Sir: 

The Fact Feature Syndicate is in the market 
immediately for second serial rights on published 
stories of 15,000 words to 40,000 words. These 
stories may have been published anytime during 
the last five or ten years, and may be of either the 
action, western, or love pulp types. Stories in the 
first two groups mentioned should have strong girl 
interest. The best length is about 25,000 words, 
although anything in the limits mentioned will re- 
ttive serious consideration. Authors can send 
dong clipped copies and any releases necessary. 

We may take a bit longer than our usual ten 
days in reporting on this material, but will make 
tvery effort to see that material submitted is taken 
tare of while in our hands. I will appreciate it 
vey much if you will give this letter publicity in 
the earliest possible issue of the Dicest. Thank- 
ig you for your assistance in the past, I am 

CHARLES S. STRONG, 
649 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sir: 
Three Cheers for Writer’s Dicest! Just re- 
ceived a check from the editor of Young America 
for the first submitted story and incidentally my 
frst published short story! I owe it all to you, 
indeed I do, because of a tip I found in your 
publication. While “between broadcasts” at one 
of our local stations where for eight months I 
wrote and produced a sustaining series, I thought 
q try my luck at short story writing, ably in- 
‘pied by suggestions in WriTer’s DIGEST. 

ho grand and glorious experience to have 
) t story accepted and I hope you derive as 
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much pleasure from knowing your readers are ob- 
taining results from your magazine as we embryo 
writer’s do when that first check comes rolling in! 
Marjory RICHARD, 
4690 Wightman St., San Diego, Calif. 





The Coast Artillery Journal pays % to 2 cents 
a word; not 1% to % cent a word as announced 
incorrectly by us. The price of 2 cents a word is 
paid when the affiliated Infantry Fournal and 
Cavalry Fournal all use your piece. Aaron Brad- 
shaw, Jr., Editor, 1115 Seventh Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sir: 

Psychology Digest, a monthly magazine will pay 
contributors from $.005 to $.01 per word for all 
articles accepted and published. Articles dealing 
with all aspects of human behavior will be con- 
sidered. Length of articles to be from 1500 to 
2500 words, typewritten on only one side of letter 
head size paper. 

A. J. Sopet, Governor Publishing Corp., 
28-30 West 27th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Commentator, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City, is a new pocket-size magazine to appear Jan- 
uary 20th, under the editorship of Lowell Thomas, 
war correspondent and radio commentator. 

Published monthly, contributors have a wide 
field from which to choose, and can cover any 
phase from sports to politics—timely news events ; 
length, 400 to 1800 words, also fillers and spot 
stories. Pays good price on acceptance. 

According to Lowell Thomas, each article 
should be written with the following points in 
mind: 

Start with an idea based upon current news. 
Make sure the facts you have are vital and state 
them forcefully, then connect them as intimately 
as possible with the reader’s personal concerns. 
Give them background and trace them to their 
probable outcome. If possible, challenge and guide 
the reader to help share their development. Avoid 
any suggestion of defeatism, and build the read- 
ers sense of social importance. Give the article 
that lightness of touch, color, and freshness that 
will make good dinner conversation—expressing 
the ideas so tersely as to highlight memorable, 
quotabel passages. 


$ 2 = PER YEAR, PLUS 10% COMMISSION 
PAYMENT ON EASY TERMS IF YOU WISH 
All manuscripts, regardless of length, are 
edited, criticized, rewritten, and personally 
marketed in 
TORONTO, CANADA 
AND 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Only Established Agency in Canada. 
Write*tor Important Particulars. 
McGiti Literary Bureau 
278 JARVIS ST., TORONTO, CANADA 





















HEN an editor sees the first one of 
these trite phrases in your story or 
poem, your chance of a check be- 

gins to fade. He doesn’t want repetition of 
worn-out word combinations, he wants or- 
iginality—just as much as you do. But it is 
hard for a writer to find the tritenesses in 
his own work, so here is a check-list. Every 
phrase in it has been rubbed dim by too 
frequent use. Blue pencil it if it appears 
in your manuscript. 


Some writers do get by using a few of 
these occasionally; but only because they 
make up for it elsewhere. Cliché, trite 
phrases such as these can, of course, be used 
deliberately ; either satirically or in order to 
give better presentation, through dialogue 
usually of some particular characters. 


In your own writing, if you have no oc- 
casion to use the cliché phrase purposely, 
delete it entirely. Use of the cliché, or trite 
phrase, marks you either as a lazy writer 
who is unwilling to create his own phrases 
and so uses worn-out hand-me-downs, or as 
an unimaginative writer who cannot create 
descriptive ideas of his own. 


Following are examples of clichés: 


blessed rain 
foes of freedom 
in freedom’s name 


four-footed friends 
guiding star 
inspire with hope 


merry birds rod of iron 
trusting hands heroic sacrifice 
sullen roar foes of liberty 


future of the race 
hasty scrawl 
prophetic vision 

in every sense a2 man 
common clay 

near and dear 


barren plains 
wooded hills 
winding trails 
balmy breeze 
mortal paths 
blind Justice 


cruel pains momentous days 
winning ways life’s page 

stormy seas fired with genius 
iron-clad gratefully rejoice 


heavenly fire 


busy Reaper 
sunny hours 


pleasant hours 


Trite Phrases 


CoLLECTED IN Sorrow By ANNE HAMILTON 


rocky pinnacles 
abundant cheer 
uncharted wastes 
snow white hair 
celestial shore 
desert wastes 
welcoming hands 
immortal justice 
beck and call 
wheels of commerce 
devotees of pleasure 
weather every gale 
every age and clime 
the powers that be 
thriving industries 
sails of commerce 
enchanted garden 
solemn warning 
yellow candle-light 
tyrant’s grasp 
misfortune’s blows 
everlasting hills 
golden fleece 

pay heavy toll 
ghostly white 

time of stress 
precious jewels 
eternal night 
tillers of the soil 
staunch fortitude 
wend their way 
excess of zeal 

dim horizons 

with foes beset 
direful prophecy 
blushing bride 
effulgent light 
length of days 
bitter strife 
avenging bolt 
slavery’s yoke 
public shame 
blessed truth 

fair state 

fondly hope 

bed of pain 
trackless waste 
wintry blast 
manly traits 

rosy tints 

life’s scars 

daily grind 
dreamless sleep 
exuberance of youth 
rolling prairie 
triumphant faith 
forest shade 
terrestrial objects 
sun-kissed land 
roar of battle 
















































leaping hearts 
green hills 

silver moon 
sheer dismay 
immortal destiny 
fierce attack 
days of old 
majesty of the law 
gallant hearts 
impartial mind 
matchless beauty 
choicest fruits 
superhuman power 
words of counsel 
rock-bound coast 
desert sands 
balmy spring 
tiny buds 

the storied past 
pious rage 
prime of life 
manly chest 
chief concern 
distant shore 
marts of trade 
stormy seas 

busy marts 
vision clear 
sorest need 
times of stress 
righteous rage 
vacant stare 
cannon’s roar 

in time of peril 
din of battle 
unceasing labors 
exact their toll 
hasty retreat 
mists of antiquity 
abysmal ignorance 
generous to a fault 


throw caution to thewints 


damask cheeks 
modest violet 
kindly counsel 
fair as the dawn 
old unrest 

free as a bird 
merciless fate 
hearty plaudits 
guardian of the law 
rank outsider 
veiled threat 
serried ranks 
point with pride 
form divine 

walk on air 
parting of the ways 
priceless possession 
bolt from the blue 
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mother earth 
delectable mountains 
reckless with power 
crucial test 

icy wastes 

rare viands 
precarious existence 
dark secrets 

ruby lips 

madly in love 

eyes like stars 

the seamy side 
primrose path 
stately lily 
populous plains 
wind-swept heights 
ancient lineage 


chuckling with glee 
deafening thunder 
child-like innocence 
moral turpitude 
wanton waste 
ruthless fate 

childish glee 

rich embroidery 

due respect 

sterling character 
heritage of sin 
well-earned fame 
clear as crystal 

busy world 

suppliant prayer 
honeyed words 
armed with faith 


Putting the 


FRIEND of mine just brought me a 
love story which had been rejected by 

five of the leading love pulps. It was 

a good story—unusual plot, convincing ac- 
tion—yet it had failed to make the grade. 
Finally in desperation she brought it to me— 
“What’s the matter with it?” she wanted 





to know. “It seems to me it’s as good as any 
you write, yet you’re selling your stuff and 
mine comes home like a whipped dog. 
Why?” 

Why? Just one reason. The “it” in her 
story was under-nourished and anaemic. The 
emotion was sprinkled on, like cocoanut on 
a cake, and her love scenes were about as 
poignant as a mother-in-law’s kiss. 


I use to write that kind of love story, and 
the rejection slips rained. Then one memor- 
able day, a letter from Amita Fairgrieve, one 
of the keenest, most discerning editors of 
lve pulps, put me wise to myself. The 
touble with me was, I was a little afraid of 
‘notion—raw, red-blooded, naked emotion. 
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fortune’s darling 
dangerous shoals 
no redress 

cold as ice 
wave-girt islands 
tortured soul 
immaculately dressed 
wept bitterly 

each waking hour 
passion’s plaything 
worthy cause 

wide open spaces 
cool effrontery 
mute caress 
beaten track 
breathe hope 


verge of ruin 
virtue’s gain 
sweet content 
hardy race 
stubborn pride 
chill abode 
foreign climes 
joyful song 
molten sky 
grateful earth 
staunch oak 
hot haste 
ecstasy divine 
human strife 
meanest foe 
olden days 
doomed to die 


Love Story 


Across 


Author of 24 stories sold to Macfadden, of which five were serials; six shorts stories to Love Story Magazine, 

two to All-Story, two to Sweetheart Stories, and one to Fawcett. 

of DIGEST subscribers who, though not devoting full time to writing, is among the several 
hundred of our subscribers making good extra income from the love and confession field. 


Bright, alert Miss Hoekzema is one 


By Jove HoEKzEMA 


I sneaked up to it on tip-toe and tamed it 
down into meek sentiment that no pulp- 
paper reader wanted to read. In other words, 
if I found that one of my characters was 
going native, I felt embarrassed and _ has- 
tened to haul him back to the beaten track 
of conventionalism. I was a little ashamed 
of myself and of him. Without realizing it, 
I was allowing my own inhibitions to inter- 
fere with honest, sincere portrayal of feeling. 
I carried my characters up to the brink of an 
emotional scene and then, discovering where 
we were heading, I indulged in an internal 
blush and exclaimed mentally—“You may 
actually feel like this, but you mustn’t ex- 
press it. It isn’t done, you know!” Don’t 
misunderstand me. I’m not talking about 
sex scenes alone. I’m talking about any vital, 
naked, primitive emotion that the writer 
may be dealing with. To fail to follow 
through with all honesty, is to fail to pro- 
duce a story that will grip the reader. 

But, you know the editor of the Dicgsr, 
so let’s hurry and get down to specific in- 
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stances. Take a story of mine which failed to 
make the grade a year ago, but which re- 
written with an eye to the honest portrayal 
of emotion, sold last week. 

Two youngsters, still in college, suddenly 
discover that they are in love. The boy real- 
izes that he has no right to make love to the 
girl until he has some sort of job. But on this 
night, spring and the urge of mating-time 
gets into their blood. Originally I brought 
the pair up to this point and then I wrote 
what I, as a mother of three off-spring, felt 
they should say and do—not what a pair of 
young things actually would do. I wrote 
it like this: 

“We're pretty young for . . .” His voice 
trailed off as his eyes fully met Carol’s. She 
saw his young face whiten a little. “Lord 
you're sweet,” he added thickly, “but we’ve 
got to use our heads. Just because it’s spring 


” 


Nice and decorous but scarcely the sincere 
account of two young things very much in 
love, on a night in May—eh? At thirty- 
five it isn’t too easy to remember how you 
felt at eighteen, when the moon was ripe 
and the earthy smell of spring somehow 
seeped into your blood. Now lets get that 
boy and girl together and try it again, and 
this time, lets be honest. 

“We’re pretty young for . . .” His voice 
trailed off as his eyes came down to Carol’s 
face. He stiffened suddenly and pulled her 
into his arms. His lips were rough and a lit- 
tle bewildered. He had meant to be so level- 
headed and sensible, but he had figured 
without this sudden up-beating of emotion, 
this urge that stung his veins like liquid 
fire— 

“This is crazy,” he said harshly, holding 
her away, after that brief, half-savage ca- 
ress. “Of course I want to love you! Any 
man would. You’re beautiful and you’re 
tempting and you’re soft and feminine. 
Your lips get into a man’s blood. Sure I like 
to kiss you. But it’s crazy, I tell you. If we 
start this, we won’t want to finish school. 
Stop looking at me like that. Believe me, I 
know what I’m talking about. Kissing you 
like this makes me want you till nothing else 
matters. Oh Carol ... darling .. .” He 
broke off suddenly to bury his face in her 
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hair. A surging, unconquerable tumult raced 
through his body. With a half sob Carol 
turned her mouth up to his. A fire kindled 
suddenly against David’s lips. They wer 
afire with quick desire. The moon, the sing. 
ing of night-insects, the whisper of wind 
blurred and merged into this sweet, blind 
confusion. Nothing mattered beyond this 
moment of unreasoning surrender. 

@Now we're getting somewhere. We've 
given an honest portrayal of young love 
awakening to passion, without being coy 
and saccharine about it. Let’s have another 
example. 

Here we have a spy story. Joan, sent into 
enemy territory, has fallen in love with the 
young chemist, from whom she is supposed 
to obtain the secret formula. The first writ- 
ing of this story failed to make the grade be- 
cause the love scenes were not compelling. 
Re-written, with honesty and sincerity, it 
sold to a popular love pulp. Compare thes 
two methods of approach : 


“Joan—have you told me all the 
truth?” Trevor demanded tensely. “I’ve 
got to know. I love you, and this hide- 
and-seek game is more than I can 
stand !” 

Instinct told Joan that she must put 
him off his guard. Moving close to him, 
she offered her lips in silent surrender. 
“Isn’t it enough to know that I love 
you?” she whispered. 

@All right. Now let’s do the scene over 
and lets probe deeply. Remember we must 
drain it dry of every gram of stiffness and 
unreality. We must make it live. 

“Joan—have you told me all the 

truth?” Trevor demanded tensely. A 

muscle near his mouth twitched nerv- 

ously. “I’ve got to know! I love you, 
and this hide-and-seek game is driving 
me mad !” 


Woman instinct came to Joan’s aid. 
For the first time in her life she used 
her sex to drug a man’s brain. Nestling 
close to him, she slipped a warm palm, 
up his arm, till it rested like a fragrant 
petal against the veined skin of his fore 
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Writing Non-Fiction for the 
Religious Publications 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


Contributor to More Than 50 Religious Publications. 


HE religious publications, on the 
whole, use more non-fiction than fic- 
tion; and they pay for what they ac- 
cept at the average rate of about five dollars 
per thousand words. They pay on accept- 
ance. 
The average religious story paper which 
devotes more space to fiction than to non- 
fiction, will use two 


children, others for juniors (nine to eleven 
years), others for teen-agers up to seventeen 
years, and still others for young people and 
adults, folks above seventeen. These ages 
should be kept in mind when preparing a 
manuscript. Personally, I find it best to 
write specifically for the one publication to 
which I intend offering the work. If I fail 
to do this, my sales 





complete short stories 
and one installment of 
a serial each issue. 
That same issue, how- 
ever, contains from 


percentage decreases. 


To the beginner, the big thing is to If the MS is rejected, 
break in—anywhere—at any price. Excel- 
lent way to do this is through non-fiction 
fillers to small national magazines. In 
this article, and with genuine pride we 


I re-write it for an- 
other publication. 
Besides the age- 


eight to a dozen arti- call your attention to its thoroughness group divisions al- 
cles (counting the fill- and full coverage of this subject, the ready mentioned, an- 
ers and short editori- beginner as well as the professional arti- other distinct division 
als) and one or more cle writer will find a full discussion of prevails in the reli- 
short poems. the religious non-fiction markets, gious field. Two great 

The opinion preva- Only Writer's Dickst offers to its groups, entirely differ- 


lent among the _less- 
experienced craftsmen 
is that the religious 


‘ele living in that field. 
publications are easy 





readers, each month, a full detailed arti- 
cle on some one group of markets written 
by an author who makes his full time 


ent in character and 
needs, demand our at- 
tention —the story 
papers and the lesson 








dumping grounds for 
their otherwise unacceptable productions. 
Else, why is it that so many bombard the 
religious editors with impossible material ? 
These writers have made no study of the 
field which they would serve. By haphazard 
submission of manuscripts, they make the 
way hard for both editors and themselves. 
The religious publications are actively in the 
market only for good material prepared in 
sympathy with their needs and policies as 
revealed by the publications themselves. 

I urge the contributor to study these 
Periodicals intensively ; for in no better way 
can he gain a comprehensive knowledge of 
the religious field in general or of the speci- 
fic publication in particular. 


MANY of the religious publications are 
_ edited with a specific age-group in 
mind. Some are published for very young 


help periodicals. 

e@The story papers intend not only to en- 
tertain their readers, (most of which are 
affiliated, either by membership or associa- 
tion, with some religious organization), but 
also to inspire them with Christian ideals and 
character. 

eThe lesson helps, on the other hand, 
deal with the working principles of church, 
church school, classes of the church school, 
and with the practical side of religious edu- 
cation. Most space in this last group is de- 
voted to current Sunday school lessons. 
Qualified writers do this under a definite 
assignment. 

In the story-paper’s menu we find, as a 
rule, two complete short stories, a chapter 
of a serial, pithy editorial paragraphs, one 
or more poems, short nature articles, how-to- 
make and how-to-do-it articles, write-ups 
about interesting people and incidents, re- 
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ports on educational opportunities, and a 
special feature article which is usually writ- 
ten on assignment. Articles are as brief as 
careful and interesting treatment of the 
subject will allow, the majority of them be- 
ing 600 words or less in length. 


The lesson-helps publications, which are 
chiefly monthlies and quarterlies, use mostly 
articles of inspiration or articles on practical, 
up-to-date methods of religious work. The 
major articles are from 1000 to 2000 words 
in length, but it seems that the ordinary 
contributor’s best bet is on the concise, one- 
point article—600 words or less. I am in- 
formed by several editors that competition 
is keener on the inspirational article than on 
the good method article. 


ET us consider briefly the various types 
of articles: 


The Reportorial Article may be about 
some successful religious worker, a Sunday 
school, department, or class that has put 
over some special work-feature, or it may be 
a fact-item of a miscellaneous character. 
Photographs that illustrate the text enhance 
the value of the manuscript. In the story 
papers, the reportorial articles quite often 
deal with educational institutions and of un- 
usual people whose ages, as a rule, are repre- 
sented by the age-group of the publication 
in question. I have received from twenty- 
five cents to a dollar each for snapshots in 
illustration of such articles. 


The Informational Article might be 
geography, history, astronomy, nature, sci- 
ence, invention, et-cetera. In any case, the 
subject must be treated in an authoritative 
and interesting manner. Don’t “lift” some- 
thing from an encyclopedia. The writer’s 
task is not merely to present facts—he must 
present them in a non-technical, entertain- 
ing manner. In writing the informational 
article, be as brief as possible, but fulfill the 
mission of your article. 


Pictures increase the value of informa- 
tional articles provided they are good and 
clear, and actually illustrate. Although fine 
writing is unnecessary here, this type of 
article should treat its subject in interesting 
fashion—its style of treatment invites the 


DIGEST 


reader’s attention independent of the facts 
that are incidentally disclosed. For instance, 
I might in one sentence, inform my reader 
that a group of trees known as black-oaks 
may be distinguished from a kindred group 
known as white-oaks by the fact that the 
former matures acorns every two years while 
the latter matures them every year. But why 
make the reader wade through six or seven 
hundred words merely to say this is a factual 
way? However, I might disclose the same 
information in narrative form by telling how 
a group of boys, on a Nature hike through 
the woods with their leader, discover the 
facts from the trees; and make six hundred 
words interesting as well as educational. 
Good pictures of illustration would increase 
the value of the article if they pictorially 
brought out the major distinctions. Present 
your facts in a style of treatment that invites 
reading of the information 
given, and don’t try to cover too much 
ground in a single article. One fact well- 
given is better than a half-dozen hazily pre- 
sented. And keep in mind the age-group 
for which you are writing. Your style of 
presentation must be governed by this. 


independent 


Inspirational Articles. When the subject 
and age-group served invite fine writing you 
may wax eloquent. But take care not to 
sound affected. A lofty thought may be 
fitly expressed in beautiful language and 
yet no sense of affectation be conveyed. The 
writing should never be so “fine” as to at- 
tract attention away from the subject treated 
to itself. 


Let us study this original article-start, 
slanted for the adult reader, as an example: 

“Night, black as Erebus and fraught with im- 
pending dangers, has descended like a_ huge, 
smothering shadow; and inky-black clouds race 
spitefully overhead. From the black bosoms of the 
deep, lightning licks forth its flaming tongués, 
thunder rumbles out its threats of disaster, and 
angry winds drive treacherous waves against 4 


frail little craft as it toils onward through the | 


ocean gloom. In the swelling fury, it is presently 
being swept toward zones of danger. Eager 
eyes stare vainly through the cavernous dark. 
Where, oh where, are the treacherous shoals? 
And then—a light blinks dimly from a distant 
tower. Those tense, searching eyes relax as hope 
rides the light-beams. 





in on 


sufficient to guide the buffeted ship around the 


That tiny light | 
piercing the huge, storm-ridden night, is quite} 
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dangerous shoals into a safe harbor! 

“It must be a glorious privilege to be a light- 
house—to stand there through the howling, rainy 
night and send its guiding beams of light across 
the mighty, wind-swept waters! 

“And, come to think of it, I do have that priv- 
jlege in the power of influence which, like a 
golden, guiding light, may beam out across life’s 
ocean, penetrate the chilling gloom, and guide 
troubled voyagers safely Home.” 

Immediately, now, we would enter into a 
detailed discussion of influence—what it is, 
its power, and how to have one that is a safe- 
light for others. 

For young people, we may write some- 
thing like this : 

“Faith, prayer, God—these three give man 
power illimitable, power that dwarfs unutterably 
any earthly thing. With these you are richer than 
the multi-billionaire, mightier than the monarch 
whose regal authority holds the world in awe; 
but without these, you are poor, though you have 
millions, weak, though you have muscles like 
steel. 

“Faith, prayer, God—they can be yours... 


” 


Here’s an article-start slanted for juniors, 
nine to twelve years old : 

“Have you ever been mistreated? Have you 
ever been so mad or hurt that you’d give any- 
thing to be able to get even with the playmate 
who mistreated you? I know you sometimes 
feel that the only way to pay back unkindness 
is with unkindness. We all do. But, really, that 
is not the way to get even.” 

Immediately, now, we create fictitious 
characters and, in a narrative style, show 
how the boys and girls, in the throes of child- 
life situations, may get even in a truly noble 
way. 

The inspirational article may be a short, 
editorial paragraph or a 1500-word script. 
But it must lift upward, inspire good habits, 
better character, better ways of living. It 
May advise, suggest, or even challenge. 
Young people, as a rule, like to be chal- 
lenged. Manuscripts of 600-words or less 
are the best bets unless you have an unusual 
subject and an excellent manner of present- 
Ing it. 

Here’s a complete, editorial paragraph: 

“Life is made up of time. Minutes, hours, 
days, weeks, months, years—of such life is made. 
He who wastes time, therefore, wastes the very 
blood of life. It is like tossing diamonds into the 
garbage can to live life’s minutes for nothing, 
the only difference being this: He who tosses his 
Jewels into the garbage can may be able to re- 
tmeve them by hastening back tu the place of 


error, but he who tosses away a minute will never 
find it again. How important, indeed, are tiny 
minutes of time to all of us!” 

The above editorial is slanted for young 
people and adults (folks over 17). Many 
editorials are shorter. I have sold some con- 
sisting of a single sentence, less than twenty 
words. 


“How To” Articles are usually short and 
its mission is to show exactly how something 
is done or made. Ornamental writing in this 
field is confusing and out-of-place. Illustra- 
tions help. 

Method Articles. This type of article 
tells of ways and means of accomplishing 
definite objectives in church, Sunday school, 
department, or class work. In writing it, 
the writer must have the age-group definitely 
in mind. While a method article may be fifty 
or a thousand words in length, the best bet 
is on the one-point, one-plan article. Five 
hundred words is a good length for the av- 
erage topic. 

Not every writer is qualified to write the 
method article, however. He must be au- 
thoritative, either from personal experience 
and observation or by contact with those 
who know religious education in some of its 
practical forms. The mission of the article 
is to present practicable, workable plans. 
There are, in every locality successful church 
workers to interview for material and infor- 
mation for your method article. 

This type of article deals with practical 
“liftable” suggestions. They want fully-de- 
veloped ideas, shorn of all superfluous word- 
age, and ready to be lifted from the printed 
page and incorporated in actual experience. 
If you have a worthwhile plan written up in 
an easy-to-understand way, there is likely to 
be a publication that can use it. 

Here’s a start of a method article slanted 
for a worker with Sunday school children: 


“The Junior teacher should bear in mind that 
her pupils love the element of mystery and de- 
light in having high-sounding names to represent 
their offices and work. They like to be cast in 
important roles of responsibility. Why not, then, 
harness their peculiar natures for the promotion of 
attendance and general class interest ?” 


In 300 words, then, suggestions for using 
big names and mysterious maneuvers to ad- 
vantage in a junior class are given and the 
article is completed. In comparison with the 
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preceding illustration, look at this, written 
for adults and young people : 

“To be successful, a class should cover well its 
field. But no field can be cultivated intensively 
unless workers therein know the abiding needs, 
resources, limitations, and problems. Our United 
States Government takes a periodic census and 
thus keeps informed on the changing trends of 
a nation. In a much smaller way, a working 
class should keep a close check on local condi- 
tions. How? Take a census! Know abiding 
facts! And from knowledge thus obtained work- 
ers may build an intensive program of work that 
meets the specific needs of a locality.” 

No fine writing in that article-start ; just 
plain statements. The remaining 700 words 
would take up in detail the census-taking 
plan presented and show by example how 
the facts obtained help out in fashioning a 
program of class work. 

In conclusion, I should like to re-empha- 
size the importance of studying the specific 
publications to which you intend to con- 
tribute. That is the very best way of de- 
termining their general needs. Study, not 
unly the subjects treated, but how they’re 
treated. 





Markets 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Elgin, 
Illinois. 

New Century Leader, monthly, 10c per copy. 
Devoted to religious education and contains mater- 
ial of interest to pastors, superintendents, teach- 
ers, and laymen. Interdenominational. Myrtle 
M. Bush, managing editor. 

Adult Bible Class Monthly, monthly, 13¥c per 
quarter in clubs of three. Devoted to material of 
interest to the average Bible class. Myrtle M. 
Bush, managing editor. (Adult Bible Class Teach- 
er’s Monthly has been discontinued.) 

Young Peoples’'Fournal, quarterly, 8-cents each 
in clubs of three. Constance A. Sipf, managing 
editor. Young Peoples’ Teacher, also edited by 
Miss Sipf, quarterly, contains, besides the material 
found in the Journal, twelve additional pages for 
the teacher, five of which are devoted to feature 
articles on teacher-work. 45c per year. 

Problem Studies Teacher advised. “We do not 
use unsolicited material.” Problem Studies Scholar, 
quarterly for teen-age boys and girls of the Sunday 
school, uses short method articles of interest to 
Intermediate and Senior classes, but my last in- 
formation was from its managing editor, the late 
Edith N. Piper. It was “overstocked for some 
time to come.” Rose Rupp Price is now managing 
editor of this publication. Single subscription ; 
35c per year. 

Junior Teacher’s Quarterly, acccrding to a re- 
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cent editorial report, has been reduced eight Pages 
—and these from the method section. This fin 
little quarterly is 35c per year of four issues, 

Primary Teacher, quarterly, 64c per year, edited 
by Marguerite Cook, who also edits Beginner 
Teacher, quarterly, 44c per year. Appeal to chil. 
dren’s workers. 


Sunday School Home fFournal and Sunday 
School Home Visitor, quarterlies, use material of 
interest to Home Department members and work. 
ers. Rose Rupp Price, Managing Editor. 

Mother’s Golden Now Magazine, quarterly, Ma 
belle M. Carbaugh, Managing Editor. Sixteen 
pages devoted to the mother and her work in 
bringing up the little ones. 25c per year. 

Young Peoples’ Weekly, 16 pages, 85c per year, 
David C. Cook, III, Editor-in-Chief, uses fiction 
and non-fiction of appeal to young people and 
adults—people 17-years old and above. Boy; 
World, weekly, 8-pages, Thomas S. Huntley, Man- 
aging Editor, uses material appealing to teen-age 
boys; while Girls’ Companion, 8-page weekly, 
with Margaret M. Stone as Managing Editor, uses 
material appealing to teen-age girls. Both week- 
lies are 60c per year, single subscriptions. What 
To Do, 8-page weekly, Marguerite Weed, Manag- 
ing Editor, is lively in its appeal to boys and girls 
of the junior age—from nine to eleven years, 
inclusively. 60c per year. 

Dew Drops, 4-page weekly, Norma Riggs 
Strohm, Managing Editor, does not use a great 
deal of non-fiction ; but such as it uses is, in sub- 
ject matter and style of treatment, written inten 
sively to appeal to children readers of the primary 
age—-six, seven, and eight years. 40c per year. 

With reference to the submission of material to 
these, prospective contributors are urged to study 
closely the publications themselves. Mr. David 
C. Cook, III, is editor-in-chief. 





METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Church School Magazine, monthly, $1 per year, 
carries articles of interest to pastors, superinten- 
dents, teachers of adults, young people, senion 
and intermediates. It also appeals to laymen who 
are interested in church and church school activ 
ity. 
Elementary Teacher, monthly, $1 per year, pub- 
lishes material of definite help and inspiration 
superintendents, teachers, and workers in the ele 
mentary department of the church school. Th 
elementary age-group includes all ages from the 
nursery to juniors—children up to and including 
the eleventh year of age. F 

The Christian Home, monthly, $1 per yeat, § 
a relatively new publication, coming into exis 
ence in 1935, as it were, when the two quarterlie, 
Childhood Guidance in Christian Living at 
Home Magazine were combined. The Christus 
Home appeals to parents, home members of the 
church school, home workers of the Home De 
partment, and anyone interested in building # 
Christian home. : 

Adult Student, monthly, 90c per year. Thi 
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lively journal appeals in content to the average 
member of the church school Bible class. 

Epworth High Road, monthly, $1 per year, uses 
non-fiction and fiction of special appeal to read- 
ers from 15 to 22 years of age. 

Cargo, 12-page weekly for teen-age boys and 
girls, made its initial appearance in October, 1936, 
with the two well-known 8-page weeklies, Haver- 
sack, for boys, and Torchbearer, for girls, were 
consolidated. Contents, both fiction and non-fic- 
tion, appeal to boys and girls from twelve to about 
seventeen years of age. 

Boys and Girls, 8-page weekly, 75c per year, 
appeals in content to children of the Junior age 
—nine to eleven years inclusively. 

In connection with the foregoing publications 
of Methodist Publishing House, C. A. Bowen, Edi- 
torial Secretary, recently advised me that they 
were at present “rather overstocked with manu- 
scripts of a general nature in the case of all of 
our publications.” He adds that the publications 
carry so much material ‘dealing with the work of 
the General Board of Christian Education that 
we are not able to give very much attention to 
other material submitted.” 





BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD, 161 8th Avenue 
North, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Teacher, monthly, $1 per year, Hight C. 
Moore, Editor. This helpful and inspirational 
monthly appeals especially to teachers of adults, 
young people, seniors, and intermediates. 

The Better Home, quarterly, appeals in con- 
tent to parents, members of the Home Department 
of that department. Formerly Home Department 
Magazine. 

The Challenge, 8-page weekly, appeals to young 
people and adults in both fiction and non-fiction. 
90c per year. Wallace Greene, Editor. 

The Ambassador, 8-page weekly for boys and 
girls of Intermediate and Senior ages. 60c per 
year. Both fiction and non-fiction appeals to these 
age-groups. The Sentinel, 4-page weekly, appeals 
in content to children from 9 to 11. Novella 
Dillard Preston, Editor. 

Storytime, 4-page weekly, appeals in story and 
article content to little children of the Sunday 
school, of approximately from four to eight years 
of age. 





AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Adult Leader, monthly, $1 per year, Mitchell 
Bronk, Editor, uses practical articles on teaching 
and methods of leadership in the adult class of 
the Sunday school. 
_ Children’s Leader, monthly, 90c per year, is rich 
in method articles for all workers in the children’s 
division of the Sunday school—from the Junior 
Age down. 

Young Peoples’ Leader, uses practical articles of 
helpful interest to workers with young people. 

Young People, 8-page weekly for young people 
and adults, 01 per year; Youth’s World, weekly 
or teen-age boys, 60c per year; Girl’s World, 
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weekly for teen-age girls, 60c per year; and Story 
World, weekly for Beginners-primaries ; and Junior 
World, weekly for Juniors. Each of these story 
papers carry fiction and non-fiction appealing in 
subject and treatment to the age group for which 
it is published. 

Unsolicited material should be addressed to the 
company. 





AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 816 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Sunday School World, monthly, $1 per year, 
Arthur M. Baker, Editor. Undenominational, con- 
servative, and non-controversial in tone. Uses prac- 
tical articles on all phases of work in the small 
Sunday school, especially as it applies to superin- 
tendents and teachers. Keep articles as short as 
good treatment of subject permits and—never go 
over 1200 words. 

Young People’s Paper, weekly appealing to 
young people, 55c per year. “Due to a change in 
the format of our Young People’s Paper,’ writes 
Florence Kerigan, “we shall be out of the market 
for articles for sometime.” 

Picture World, weekly for children under twelve 
years, uses material up to 800 words appealing to 
such ages. 

In connection with all Union periodicals, they 
are undenominational and appeal chiefly to rural 
readers. Payment on acceptance. 





STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 9th and Cutter 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Lookout, weekly for young people and 
adults, $1.25 per year. “A Magazine of Christian 
Education,” and, as such, appealing to young peo- 
ple and adults, does not use short articles any 
more. And, according to Guy P. Leavitt, Editor, 
it has tightened up on its editorial policy. 

Baby’s Mother, quarterly, uses material of help 
and inspiration to mothers of little children. Con- 
siders manuscripts during July and August only 
and, at that times selects the material for the four 
issues of the forth-coming year. 

Boy Life, 8-page weekly, 80c per year, for teen- 
age boys; Girlhood Days, 8-page weekly, 80c per 
year, for teen-age girls; and Funior Life, 8-page 
weekly for Juniors; use fiction and short non- 
fiction appealing to the age-groups for which they 
are issued. 





The Nautilus, monthly, 20c per copy, $1.50 per 
year, Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
Editors. “Magazine of New Thought.” Advises 
that it is small and therefore can not use so much 
outside material as it would like. One should 
know something about New Thought to write for 
it. Pays on publication. Address Nautilus, The 
Elizabeth Towne Co., Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





Here are some additional religious publications 
with which I am not so well acquainted but 
which use material similar in nature to those 
already described: 

Lutheran Young Folks, 8-page weekly for young 
people and adults, $1 per year; and Lutheran 
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Boys and Girls, 8-page weekly for teen-agers, 75c 
per year are published by United Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Forward, 16-page weekly for young people and 
adults; Queen’s Gardens, 8-page weekly for inter- 
mediate girls, 75c per year; Pioneer, 8-page 
weekly for intermediate and senior boys, 75c per 
year; and Stories, 4-page weekly for primaries 
and beginners .. .. all published by Westminster 
Press, 420 Witherspoon Building, Walnut and 
Juniper Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Pilgrim High Road is a monthly magazine for 
young people, and uses both fiction and non-fiction 
to appeal to that group. Sixty-four pages; $1.25 
per year. Boyland, weekly for intermediates and 
seniors, 75c per year; Firelight, weekly for inter- 
mediate and senior girls, and Mayflower, 4-page 
weekly for primaries and beginners—all use some 
non-fiction calculated to appeal to group for which 
they are published. Published by Congregational 
Publishing Society, with editorial offices at 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Advised 
me some time ago: “Query first; overstocked.” 

Brethren Publishing House, Elgin, Illinois, pub- 
lishes a line of story papers for all age-groups. 
Also Teacher's Monthly, 75c per year, which uses 
practical articles of the method type for teachers 
in the Sunday school. At 16-24 S. State Street. 





Young People’s Friend, 8-page weekly for young 
people, uses some non-fiction for its readers. $1 
per year. 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade, is a 4-page weekly 
for boys and girls of the teen-age group. 75c 
per year. 

Both published by Gospel Trumpet Company, 
Anderson, Indiana. 

Above, I have described as best I could, 
the nature of various religious publications. 
Writers are urged to use judgment in the 
submission of material. 

Would-be contributors should memorize 
the following points of caution as very im- 
portant to their trade: 

1. Study the character and make-up of 
the various religious publications. When 
their needs sound quite identical, there are 
fine shades of differences which only a 
knowledge of the publications themselves 
will reveal. 

2. Enclose return postage, preferably a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

3. Be content with only neat-looking 
manuscripts. 

4. Try hard to meet the minute needs of 
the publication to which you submit ma- 
terial. 
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Putting The Love 
Story Across 
(Continued from page 30) 

arm. Her lips brushed his clean-shaven 

cheek and lingered for an_ intimate 

moment in the deep hollow of his 
throat. She felt a mighty pulse throb- 
bing there. 

By this time our girl reader has swallowed 
her gum and has settled down to really en- 
joy the story. We’re giving her a vicarious 
thrill—and we’ve sqld a story! 

If you object to putting love under a 
microscope, don’t try writing pulp-paper 
stories. Save your talent for the slicks. They 
like to look at love’s pretty drama from a 
box seat, or at best never closer than Orches- 
tra Row. But the pulp wants a burlesque- 
type board-walk and a front seat. They want 
to know what makes the wheels go round, 
In other words, they want the real thing 
even if it is a bit raw and brutal. 

The same is true of Confession stories, 
only they go a step further. Sincerity is the 
key note. Unless the writer is willing to sink 
his teeth into life and get the taste of it raw 
and ungarnished—unless he’s willing to put 
emotion on the dissecting table and find out 
what it’s made of, he had better lay off con- 
fession stories. I’ve discovered that, by years 
of only partial success and subsequent years 
of satisfying sales, to most of the leading 
confession magazines. Feel your way through 
your story, dodging nothing, hedging no- 
where—portraying every emotion with all 
the honesty and sincerity at your command, 
and you'll make the grade. 





Canadian readers wil! be interested to know that 
Editorial Associates, 1188 Phillips Place, Montreal, 
a service selling trade journal articles and news 
notes is expanding its services and may therefore 
be interested in additional Canadian experienced 
trade journal correspondents. Leonard L. Knott is 
editor. 





College undergraduates want to enter the $100 
essay contest sponsored by Panhellenic Association, 
Beekman Tower Hotel, NYC. Details for a post- 
card. Closes March 31. Panhell is the Greek 
sorority assoc. 





Dorothy Van Doren, associate editor of The 
Nation, has resigned to devote her time to free- 
lance writing. Mrs. Van Doren, who has been with 
The Nation for 17 years, plans to start a novel and 
write for magazines. 
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New York Market Notes 






By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HE magazine business seems to have 

no connection whatsoever with the 

amount of time people have for read- 
ing. It is the amount of money people have 
to spend which determines whether or not it 
pays to be a writer! 

True Story is, probably, a pretty fair ex- 
ample of what the general buying public’s 
attitude is toward magazines right now. And 
it is something to encourage every writer to 
oil up the old typewriter and go to it with 
vim and vigor. For the print order of that 
popular monthly for February is reported to 
be a new all-time high of 2,675,000 copies. 

Two fields which are taking quick forward 
steps and should draw the renewed interest 
of writers are the love and the sports maga- 
zines. 

There are several new love pulps in the 
offing. But the one which has just appeared 
and is very much in the market is Ten-Story 
Love Magazine. This is a ten cent pulp 
edited by Mrs. Rose Wyn. It is to have a 
slightly broader policy than Love Fiction 
Monthly, using occasional stories of young 
married couples. Short stories should be 2,000 
to 5,000 words; novelettes 8,000 to 10,000 
words, And the market is wide open. The 
requirements for stories can be given briefly 
as glamor, romantic love, plenty of complica- 
tion and drama. An action start is splendid 
for getting the immediate interest of readers. 
Payment is very prompt here, and at the rate 
of one cent minimum. There is also a place 
for a little bright, romantic poetry. Mrs. Wyn 
emphasizes the fact that she and her assist- 
ants are eager to cooperate with writers in 
order to get the glamorous, romantic dramas 
she wants. 

She also needs plenty of material for the 
two other magazines, Love Fiction Monthly, 
which is the romantic type, and Secrets, the 
new confessional monthly, which has already 
moved off to a very good start toward popu- 
larity. The same condition of co-operation 
and very fast decisions and checks applies to 
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these. Address them at 67 West 44th Street. 


Mrs. Wyn, by the way, gives writers a bit 
of advice which is unusual but very practical. 
She urges you to study not only the indi- 
vidual magazine for which you are aiming, 
but study the entire field! This will give you 
a better feeling for what is popular with the 
average reader. 

Harry Widmer has had another step-up 
in the Magazine Publishers organization. He 
is now managing editor of the entire line-up 
of magazines with the exception of the three 
under Mrs. Wyn’s editorship, which I have 
told you about above. This makes a round 
dozen of pulps managed by Mr. Widmer. 
Only two other editors have more under 
their personal control ! 

At present, this group is still paying be- 
tween acceptance and publication. Decisions 
are fast, and the general spirit is one of co- 
operation. They have recently increased 
their office space. 

There are several new things being cooked 
up there at Magazine Publishers, but the 
only other pulp which Mr. Widmer author- 
ized a complete announcement on is the new 
Sure-fire Detective. This pulp is going in 
strong for human interest stories, for color, 
and for glamor. The lengths wanted for 
shorts are anything up to 5,000 words—with 
or without woman interest. For novelettes 
the lengths are definitely 10,000 words and 
15,000. They must have woman interest. 
(Be sure to remember that this house wants 
woman interest in novelettes always.) The 
editor will also use an occasional story in 
first person—probably one to an issue. These 
may run any length to a top of 10,000 
words. Address Sure-fire Detective at 67 
West 44th Street. 


HE man with the greatest number of 
magazines under his immediate editorial 
management is Leo Margulies, who has sev- 
enteen at the present moment, counting the 
new Popular Sports. This is an open market 
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for “stories of every sport, wrestling, auto 
racing, boxing, track, baseball, football, 
horse racing, water sports, winter sports, and 
all others. Mature stories of solid structure 
and good plot are wanted.” 


Story lengths are not quite the same as 
given in the first notices sent out, so if you 
are interested in this market, note these care- 
fully. One short novel of 15,000 words will 
be used in each issue. There will be two 
novelettes of 7,000 and 10,000 words. And 
there will be several shorts running from 
1,000 to 6,000 words each. Payment is 
promptly on acceptance, at one cent a word 
and up. 


Much the same needs go for Thrilling 
Sports. But the word lengths are the estab- 
lished ones: novelettes 7,000 to 10,000 
words ; shorts any length up to 6,500 words. 
Address both sports magazines at 22 West 
48th Street. 


HE new sports magazine editor for 

Popular Publications by William Fay is 
not due out on the stands until around Feb- 
ruary 26. So the title is being carefully 
guarded. But the editor is right in the mar- 
ket—and paying a cent a word and up on 
acceptance. He needs novelettes on all the 
major sports; lengths of 10,000 words. He 
can use shorts on all sports anywhere from 
3,000 to 6,500 words. And he is also looking 
for good non-fiction ideas too; make them 
between 2,000 and 4,000 words. Stories 
about baseball, boxing, track, and the sea- 
sonal sports such as hockey, football, etc., 
are especially in demand. The address: 205 
East 42nd Street. 


HE New York offices of the Fawcett 

magazines have gone up from the thir- 
teenth to the twenty-third floor of the Para- 
mount Building at 1501 Broadway, and have 
expanded all over the floor, to boot, with 
some gay new furniture in the waiting salon. 
The list of magazines is being inflated, too. 
Can’t tell you everything now, as some of the 
new publications are not ready for an- 
nouncement. But here is the dope about 
True Adventure Stories, which will be out in 
February. 
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The magazine will use thrilling true stories 
about well-known adventurers — but not 
necessarily personality stuff. It may also use 
some fact crime stories, but with a definite 
adventure slant. Stories may have a sex 
angle, or a mystery angle. Lengths run to 
about 6,000 words. Payment is one and a 
half cents per word and up, on acceptance. 
Photographs are very important. It is a good 
thing to query the editor. Sorry I can’t give 
you his name, as a definite announcement 
has not been made just yet. But note that 
queries and manuscripts should all go to the 
Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
® Dogs is an attractive new slick paper 
monthly. It is edited by Miss Daisy Miller, 
and is the only dog magazine for the general 
dog-loving public, though there are a dozen 
for kennel owners. Morgan Dennis, as art 
editor, helps the magazine put on the dog 
most successfully. There is no market just at 
the moment, except for amateur camera en- 
thusiasts, but will be later on. Offices in the 
R. K. O. Building. 

Dance, edited by Paul E. Milton at 49 
West 45th Street, has an offspring called 
Young Dancer. This is very  slick-paper, 
edited for students and prospective students 
of the dance. 


TREET & SMITH have some new irons 
in the fire. Hardboiled practically counts 
as a new publication, since it has had its 
name changed to The Popular—in memo 
riam, so to speak, of the old Popular Maga- 
zine which once in “the good old days” had 
a circulation of a third of a million. Change 
of name includes a change of contents to a 
certain degree. Here are the present require 
ments, as given me by Associate Editor Stan- 
ley Chambers. 

The editors aim to accept any first-class 
story, but prefer those on the hard side. Very 
occasionally a story may be “sweet”—i.e. not 
brutal. There is no limitation on subject. 
The type of writing is important, as this is a 
class magazine appealing to a more sophist- 
cated type of readers than the pulps do. 
Characterization is particularly important 
Stories should not run above 8,000 words 
Perhaps two a month of this length will be 
used. But the average length will be 3,500 
to 4,000 words. Some will be as low as 1,000 
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words. But the editors realize that this is a 
difficult length to handle. Average payment 
will be around two cents a word on accept- 
ance. But big names may rate higher in pro- 
portion. Acceptance is the time of payment. 
The editor is A. Laurence Holmes. The ad- 
dress, 797 Seventh Avenue. 

Romance Guide, which was listed as over- 
stocked in last month’s Dicest, met a 
change in publication plans. It has been 
postponed until fall. Ernest V. Heyn, who 
also has Radio Guide and Screen Guide, is 
the editor. His publications buy little from 
outside writers at present. Almost all on 
assignment. 

The new monthly review of world affairs, 
called Events, is just out. Spencer Brodney 
is the editor, and offices are at 1155 Broad- 
way. Mr. Brodney edited Current History 
until it was sold recently. 


College Humor needs short stories. These 
don’t have to have a college background, you 
know, but they must be about smart modern 
young people, and be written in a smart 
modern style. Shorts are used up to 5,000 
words, but the shorter lengths go better. 
Very good rates on acceptance. Robert A. 
Pines, editor. Address, 22 West 48th Street. 

College Life (same address) is a sort of 
step-sister, coming out quarterly “when the 
editors have a little spare time.” However, 
this appeals more to the high school crowd. 


JANE LITTELL says she “needs every- 

thing” for her two love magazines, Love 
Book and Four Star Love. This is a good 
market if you can turn out the peppy sort of 
love story the editor likes. Just now she 
wants more Cinderella heroines and cave- 
men heroes. There have been too many 
manuscripts featuring little rich girls and 
high-cost debutantes. She can use all lengths 
up to 12,000 words. And she pays on ac- 
ceptance; one cent to two cents per word. 
These are Popular Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street. 

Knockout Magazine, which William Fay 
edits at the same address, wants good lusty, 
convincing prize-fight drama, with the pro- 
fessional background preferred. Off-trail 
Prize ring situations may sometimes be used, 
but are not really sought after. Lengths: 
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3,000 to 6,000 words. Payment: one cent on 
acceptance. 


He is always in the market also for 10,000- 
word novelettes for Dare-Devil Aces. These 
must be war-aviation stories of the Western 
Front, full of action, high color, and drama. 
No woman interest allowed. Lengths: 3,000 
to 7,000 words. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 


WILLIAM KOSTA, reported last month 
as being the new editor of Detective 
Fiction Weekly, has got his bearings in the 
new editorial chair well enough to pass along 
the following suggestions and requirements : 
The policy will continue on much the same 
basis as in the past. He is buying on the 
average of ten stories a week, and needs all 
sorts. Leans to no formula. Any type of 
mystery ; occasional off-trail stuff ; sometimes 
the unusual in mystery or detective story. 
Avoid sex, gore, and horror. Women char- 
acters are welcome; and there may be a 
secondary love plot. Seasonal stories are wel- 
come occasionally; a New Year’s story 
would have been welcome, for instance. 

Two fact stories a week, on the average, 
are used. The older cases are preferable, as 
these must be solved cases. An unusual twist 
or specially good detective work helps in ac- 


ceptance. Lengths on these 500 to 7,000 
words. 

Lengths wanted: Shorts, about 5,000 
words. Novelettes, from 10,000 to 12,000 


(two an issue). Serials vary—3-part to 
6-part; each installment is about 12,000 
words. Better query editor on serial ideas. 
Payment is 1% cent minimum. On accept- 
ance for all but new contributors. Address: 
280 Broadway. 

All-Story Magazine, another of the Mun- 
sey group at 280 Broadway which is edited 
by Amita Fairgrieve, is a weekly and always 
in the market for good strong modern love 

(Continued to page 44) 








Manuscripts Properly Prepared 


for submission by trained author’s typist and proof reader 
with 6 years’ onperionce. College graduate. Minor correc- 
tions, carbon. cripts return at. 40c_ per thousand 
Discount on MSS. over 20.000 words. I offer a practical, 
individual method of study for writers who are deficient 
in grammar. Write for information. 


RAYMOND MacKENDREE 
Woodland Drive Thomasville, Ga. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 

I have sold my first short story to Star Sports, 
which will be published shortly. Of course, I’ve 
sold sport articles, and a story to Ten-Story, but 
I take this sale to be my first major triumph in the 
fiction field. But that sale was no accident. In 
it is the knowledge gained through years of writ- 
ing, through studying most of the magazines on 
the market in order to master one, or the slants 
of any number of them. I’ve slung my own hash, 
scrubbed BVDs, nursed ailing tin  Lizzies, 
“swamped” in a lumber camp and built “Special- 
ist” jobs, in order to see my ambition realized and 
to sell this first story. But that’s not the last of 








it many other salable stories will follow. That’s 
the consolation. 

Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 9 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, ic per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 


Mimeographing. 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and mailed flat. 
First copy on Hammermil] 20-Ib. bond. per 1,000 words, 
or more words. Poetry ic per line. In- 








discount on 10, 

quiries invited. 
260 Glenn Avenue 

RONALD F. KEELER pBLoomMSBURG, PENNA. 


WriTerR’s DIcEst 







































I had another article in mind for the Wrarrep’s 
DiceEstT in ’34 entitled: “Emerging from the Peda. 
gogic Anesthetic.” For I felt certain that I would 
come through then. I would have, but the ever 
dearth of money and time held me back. But 
now, by gosh, here I am. 

WittraM A. THompson, 
Thompsonville, New York. 

Star Sports is owned by Western Fiction Pub. 
lishing Co., at RKO Building, Radio City, New 
York City, with Charles Goodman as editor.—Eq. 
Sir: 

I think you would be doing Authors, editors and 
the Postal service a real favor by calling attention 
editorially to the fact that MSS may not be sent 
by parcel post, whether or not there is a letter en- 
closed, but only by first-class mail, or by express 

Not only are many Authors unaware of this, but 
apparently many rural and some city post-offices 
are also uninformed. When the MSS reach Phila. 
delphia, New York and other publishing centers 
by parcel post, they are found to contain matter 
which may not be mailed parcel post, and are 
then heavily re-rated, postage due, and either re- 
turned to the Author, to pay on his end, or pre- 
sented to the Publishers of publications, for ac- 
ceptance or refusal. If returned to the Author, 
they simply have to be sent out again the proper 
way, and there is just so much time, labor and 
postage lost. 

DORRANCE & COMPANY INC,, 
R. F. Mutuin, Secretary. 
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Some beginning writers have it. 


possibilities. 


about it. 
them is to get rid of them. 

I give you this exact knowledge. For: 
I take the time to be specific. 


your work is amateurish. 
Finally, I find your markets. 


for my Booklet: 


Introductory Offer: 


565 FIFTH AVENUE 


STORY SENSE--- 


Others lack it and have to be taught. But 
without story sense a writer cannot hope to succeed. 


Story sense CAN be developed. Under my careful supervision writers learn 
the technical differences between a hopeless dud and a story that has sales 


My job is to spotlight your errors. If the third paragraph on page four of your 
manuscript is wrong, you need to be told why it’s wrong and what to do 
A bad story is the total of many errors. 


I mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus 
showing you in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where 
I analyze your plot, your treatment, your construction. 


Send me one of your stories. I will return it to you with the most careful, analyt- 
ical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criticism you i 

Felling and Selling Your Stories. . 
One Dollar per Thousand 
With your first story send along an extra one—same word length or less—and I 
will give the second story the same careful criticism as the first .. . FREE 


WARD THOMAS 











To be made aware of | 


have ever received. Write 
. =r. 
Words (Minimum Fee, $2.00). 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Writrer’s Dicest $2,000.00 short- 
short story contest closed Christmas Day and 
by January 25 all entries were returned, and 
the prizes awarded, as promised. Excepting 
oly the 200 winners, all scripts have been 


returned. 


Liberty Magazine sent their reader, Inez 
Brockway, to Cincinnati to read not only the 
winning scripts, but all entries which the 
We for- 





1 to 200 


judges believed showed talent. 


warded by registered mail to Liberty a huge 
stack of scripts representing the winners 
which will be discussed and read by the 
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Willard Neal, 


1762 New York Ave. 
N 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. C. R. F. Smith, 
School of Journalism, 
Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge, La. 


» Robert Higgins, 


413 33rd St., 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Bernice B. Klingensmith, 
215 So. Seventh St., 
Livingston, Mont. 

W. H. Pears, 

1291 W. 116 St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. H. Price, Jr., 
Magnolia, Miss. 


. Miss Dorothy J. Pontius, 


1156 So. Hudson Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Mercer H. Parks, 


N. E. Lit. Service, 
8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


- Dorothy Walker, 


2812 Washington St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


. Mary E. Horlbeck, 


2552 Benton, 
Edgewater, Colo. 

y Humphreys, 
West Side Court Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 
Ernest Richardson, 
534 §. E. 14th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. M. J. Chandler, 
34 Thames St., 
New London, Conn. 
Gladys Dufur Lucas, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
John English, 
c/o Lyons, 
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34. 


So. 


editors of Liberty for possible purchase and 
publication. Should Liberty make any pur- 
chases it will be announced in the Dicest. 

We are grateful to Mr. Oursler for his 
usual fine co-operation whenever the interests 


of the new writer are concerned, to Miss 


1 West 68th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Chester Beyer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lew Dietz, 

Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 
Miss Zaidee E. Green, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Christine Miller Miles, 
Wichita, Texas. 

F. A. Taylor, 
Chicago, III. 

Laura Breska, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

H. D. Robards, 
Joplin, Mo. 


. Janis A. Gould, 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Stephen Sherry, 
Albany, Calif. 
Linda Stevens Almond, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
W. H. Clark, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Elmer Ransom, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Hurd Barrett, 
Ocean Park, Calif. 
Robert A. Hereford, 
Int. News Service, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Temple, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

A. W. Lumley, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Mildred V. Murray, 
Denver, Colo. 

N. R. Tangeman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Katherine Dissinger, 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
Leonard H. Prince, 
Box 69, 

Massena, N. Y. 
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36. 
Si. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


Brockway for a week’s hard solid work, and 
to our subscribers for their loyal support. 

One of our editors will discuss in an article 
in the DicEst some instructive pointers on 
short-shorts ; probably in the March issue, 
depending on how soon the work on the 
Writer’s Year Book is cleaned up. 


Charles Derril Curry, 
Weimar, Calif. 
Emory F. Scott, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

H. Frederic Young, 
Wichita, Kan. 
Germain Kastner, 
General Delivery, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Leslie Gray 
Stamford, Texas. 
Hope Field, 
Milford, Ohio. 
Edith Page, 

Box D, 

Moorpark, Calif. 
Samuel L. Bertolet, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clifford Ball, 
Astoria, N. Y. 

Jo Campbell, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Muriel Jeffries Hurd, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Charles P. Sorisi, 
Westport, Conn. 
James Stuart Gillespie,Jr., 
Stamford, Conn. 
Edward Guy, 

P. ©. Bex 12, 

Pine Valley, Calif. 
A. P. Brownlee, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. L. N. Bates, 
Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Basil Beyza, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Alvin J. Schow, 
McCall, Idaho. 
Maria Blysbeth Jones, 
Bradford, Mass. 
Wm. F. Kruger, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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58. 
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San Diego, Calif. 
Tamara Andreeva, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Charles Wilie, Jr., 
Tyler, Tex. 

Bush Polley, 


Edward A. Dieckmann, 
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Priscilla Bonner, 
1440 Warner Ave., 
Westwood Village, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. C. Anderson, 
2965 Waverly Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


60. 
61. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


“A. 


Fall City, Wash. 
J. E. Kyle, 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Kansas City, 
Glen Haley, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Lillian M. Fellows, 


Glendale, Calif. 
Lola J. Eachus, 
Wayne, Pa. 


J. R. D. Matheson, 
Washington, D. C. 


P. J. Kosmoff, 


Marquette, Mich. 


Marjory Smith, 
Alvarado, Texas. 


Sarah K. Crocker, 


Herbert J. Mangham, 
Mo. 


Burton B. Armstrong, 


Boston, Mass. 
Irene K. Bahl, 
R. No. 3, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Mrs. W. F. Saunders, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Roy B. Seaver, 
Harvard, III. 
L. O. Lofquist 
La Grande, Wash 
Esther Barry, ) 
Los Angeles, cg 
Lyman D. Lynn, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sidney H. Fine 
New York, N. Y. 
W. Gross, 






Laurel, Mont. 


Robert Howard, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Isabel Wiley Grear, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Eve Riehle, 

Berkeley, Calif. 
Maida M. Atkin, 

Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Clara B. Dean, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Walter H. Shinnick, 

Vancouver, B. 
Frederick L. Staitord, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Carl J. Dueser, 
Davenport, Jowa. 

a oseph L. Rothwell, 
harlestown, Mass 

n W. 
as 


Larner. . 

Gi den, 
BB Ky. 

George W. Grill, 

Lakewood, Ohio. 

Lena Cohen, 

Corry, Pa. 

Fred Aiton, 

Dallas, Tex. 

Helen Keyes Reid, 

Denver, Colo. 

Rufus H. Bolt, 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Florence L. Howell, 

Jerseyville, Ill. 

ames F. Ryman, 
Ikhart, Kan. 

H. James Rockel, 

Willimantic, Conn. 


148. 


149, 


71 Brook St., 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Leland F. Robinson, 


Howard J. Brooks, 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Miss Ruth G. Green, 


Grace Pomeroy Fearon, 


N.Y. 


Mrs. George H. Fraas, 


76. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
77. Elsie A. Parry, 
New York, N. Y. 
78. J. S. Coleman, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
79. 
Scarsdale, 
80. Robert Michael, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
81. 
Lexington, Ky. 
82. Neil D. Millsap, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
83. Oral Roofener, 
Box 258, 
Glenrock, Wyo. 
84. E. F. Kinkead, 
New York, N. Y. 
85. Horton Jacques, 


Kansas City, 


H. B. Gibbons, 
Falmouth, Ky. 


150. 


Mo. 


Harry McCormick, 


Se Ill. 


86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


94. 


95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 


Tonganoxie, Kan. 151. h S. Seiders, 

L. O. Sandre, Toledo, Ohio. 

East Hampton, Mass. 152. Edith Rieger Dodge, 
John M. Haler, Jr., 153. Clara L. Brautovick, 
Boonville, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss F. Lillian Bush, 154. Harry orris, 
oe, Mich. ro Cruz, Calif. 
Mrs. M. D. Jenkins, 155. Victor P. King, 
Houston, Texas. Manitoba, Canada. 
Frances T. Kirkwood, 156. Pobert J. Anderson, 
Kansas City, Mo. Fargo, N. D. 

Miss Florence J. Johnson 157. Mary Caldori, 
Garden Prairie, IIl. Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
Mark Solomon, 158 ames S. Welsh, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ttawa, , 
Elizabeth Bradley, 159. Mrs. C. J. ner, 
Columbia, Miss. Syracuse, ni 

Arthur Francis Joy, 160. Harry M. Savag ze, 
So. Braintree, Mass. Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Odele Gronning, 161. Lester G. Cohen, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dorcas Davis, 162. Pane h Warren, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. outhborough, Mass. 
Mr. Rupert McMahon, 163. Ester Danesi  * sameata 
Tampa, Fla. New York, 
C. W. McCullough, 164. Neville cuales, 
Park City, Utah. Chatsworth, Calif. 
Lorna a 165. Elizabeth McNeal, 
— W. Va. Newark, Delaware. 
Bonnie Walon,” 166. R. C. Waterbury, 
Washington, D. C. 7% Mich. 
Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., 167 B. Sparling, 
San Diego, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
Albert de Bessieres, 168. Pickering, 
Edinburg, Texas. Higbee, Mo. 
Paul Crecraft Nelson, 169. Edna Tarver, 
Pond Creek, Okla Laredo, Texas. 
Dora Bower Eckles, 170. Charles W. Moore, 
York, Nebr. Centreville, Md. 
Frank Stewart Lanham, 171. Mr. Andrew Ross, 
a Angeles, Calif, Hollywood, Calif. 
E. L. Tock, 172. Robert Augspurg, 
639 North Broadway, an Salvador, 
Santa Ana, Calif. Central America. 
z P. Hoffman, 173. F. R. Dulles, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Fairfield, Conn. 
pote Rogers Fossit, 174. B. E. Maylor, 


Covington, Ky. 


New York, N. Y 


Oak Harbor, Wash. 





Doris Siegel, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Charley Robertson, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Gerald Higgins, 
Newton, Mass. 
Roland E. Lindbloom, 
Newark Evening News 
Newark, N. 
Meyer Hanson, 
Winooski, Vt. 
Mrs. Albert Krug, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
John Kurland, 
New York, N. Y. 
Frances Carroll, 
R. No. 2, 

Big Rapids, Mich. 
Lady E. Bishop, 
New Grand Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Hollis F. Danvers, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
Mrs. D. B. Whitfield, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Marsh L. Games, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Monroe Robertson, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Morris Fradin, 
Washington, D. C. 
Bonnie Poole, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


175. Lide G. Goldsmith, 
Ellenville, N. Y. 

17b. A. W. Brown, 
Syracuse, N. 

177. Arthur T. Smallman, 
Lara | Ont., 

178. Jennie S Cox, 
Athens, Texas. 

179. Carlos Polk, 
Oceanside, Cali 

180. Douglas Wilson 

Salt Lake eo Utah. 

Laura Kamlah 

West New York, N. J. 

Chester Chatfield, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Edwin W. Arnett, 

Le Mars, Iowa. 

Mrs. Harwell Said, 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Mrs. Ernest B. Siekert, 

oe — 

186. John oyer, 
Gencsd, Va. 

187. J. Seward McCain, 
Leonia, N. 

188. Ann Posten, 

189. 

190. 


181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 


Longmont, Colo. 
Robert H. Marriott, 
Canton, — 
Russell Epley, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Morris L. Green, 
Urbana, Il. 
Wallace Ashby, bcs, 
Salt Lake City, 
Ralph A. Carrier, Jr, 
Asheville, 


191. 


194. Zella Boetler, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

195. A. M. Hughes, 
Telford, Pa. 

196. J. B. Gribbins, 
Miami, Fla. 


197. Alvin F. Petrequin, 
Genevieve, Mo. 

198. Mrs. Mae Darrow, 
New Albany, Ind. 

199. R. A. es son, 
Atlanta 

200. J. Y. Tipton, 


Salt Lake City, Utab. 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 





‘The Writer's Market” 


. + + has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


Yee only up-to-date, complete and _ accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been aoeed and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

_This is the fifth edition of The Writer's Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 
Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 


® Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
mae, A Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc, 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
_ in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

O Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer's 

gail I enclose $3.00. 
nter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me id one copy of 
“The 1937 Writer’s Market I enclose P%.00 
Payment in full. 


|, nha nea Ree ee Re eis eee hare 
ions 2 acapuacaualomes sac bonis 
NS aha a sewscuceuosen oe diaees 
My subscription is 

O new 0 renewal CO extension 









Have You Seen the 


HUMANITOME 


A New Kind of Thesaurus 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man 
and his life in every detail. 2200 uniquely 
complete lists and 90 schemes. An invalu- 
able aid to all who use the English language. 
A reference book which should be in every- 
one’s library. 416—7x9'%% pages, bound in 
buckram. Indexed. Postcard addressed to 
Dept. D will bring details and free chart. 
Price $5, at bookstores, or postpaid, insured, 
from 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. D. — P. ©. Box 133 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 





WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning puttioonetertices tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE 
SIMPLE CARTOONS 


You may earn an excellent income, home or office, in 
full or spare time, in a New Duplicating Service for Ad- 
vertisers. Your name on a postcard will bring full par- 
ticulars. 


CARTOON-AD SERVICE, 










ARGYLE, WISCONSIN 














SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, Including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 


and information on current market requirements. If you write poems 


or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 
M. M. M, PUBLISHERS 


Studio Building Portland, Ore. 


Dept. 5 


FREE SOMETHING NEW 


$10,000 or $100 for your stories. Which? 
That depends on you. We can direct you to- 
ward the larger amount. — . 
How quick to the Editor's desk or into the 
Movies? We can show you the better, quicker 
way. To acquaint you with our broad 
10-POINT SERVICE 
We will analyze FREE one short manuscript—for article, 
fiction magazine, play, radio, or movie possibilities. 
Enclose envelope and adequate return postage. a 
Special rates on Typing, Revision, Collaboration, 
Ghost-Writing, etc. 


PENCRAFT STUDIOS 
672 S. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles, Cal. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




































































44 WRITER’S 


OF COURSE 


You would like to click in that best paid of all 
writing fields, “THE MOVIES.” 

You may doubt that there is an opportunity. 
THAT IS YOUR ERROR. 

Every week new writers are selling stories to the studios 
and new names are added to Hollywood's big salary payrolls. 

YOU MAGAZINE WRITERS (EITHER 
PULP OR SLICK), YOU NOVELISTS OR 
PLAYWRIGHTS who neglect this field because 
you don’t understand it or are “afraid” you can’t 
click in it are ignoring the biggest money market 
in writing. It will not interfere with your regular 
writing. It will IMPROVE IT. Certainly you 


™ INVESTIGATE 


Write me! Tell me what you have done and what you 
want to do! Every writer’s problem is an individual one. 
Each writer needs the answers that meet his particular 
problem. I can give you the answers and intelligent advice 
—so far as the movies are concerned 

Don’t be confused by the ancient, silly idea that a 
“movie story’? means ‘‘slam bang action.’’ Think of 
“Deeds,” “Fury,” ‘‘Godfrey,”’ ““Thin Man,” “Dodsworth,” 
“Theodora,”’ etc. Writing good stories for the movies today 
means that you are also writing BETTER stories for publi- 
cation purposes. You can’t land a movie check just wishing 
for it. You’ve got to DO SOMETHING about it. 

Now I’ve told you what YOU should do—if 
you're in doubt about whether I can do my end 
of it—WRITE ME! 

If you have a special story you consider right 
screen, send it along with the regular consideration fee: 
1,000 words, $10 minimum. Books and plays $25. If your 
story is accepted for submission your fee is returned. Revis- 
ton and rereading without further charge. 10% when sold. 


NO OTHER CHARGES! 


GET THE FACTS 


about TODAY’S Movie Market. WRITE ME! 


WID GUNNING 


2026 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
ad 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


for the 
$1 per 





12 Grace St. 





THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
EADER, CRITIC, AUTHOR'S AGENT 


Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 


Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Fronklin, Ohio 





Twelve 
R. 
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New York Market Note 

(Continued from page 39) 
stories. Here are some helpful suggestions 
‘“‘We are making no basic change in the ideal 
of the magazine. Sincerity of feeling is th 
criterion we use in judging stories. We o 
ject to the consciously slanted story—it i 
almost always manufactured. We ask m 
writer to submerge her personality into oun; 
on the contrary, we ask you not to introduc 
into your work certain elements just becaug 
you imagine we want them there. 

“The way to write a story is the way yo 
feel it. Try to identify yourself with you 
heroine ; to think that what is happening 
her is happening to you. We urge our writ 
ers to be themselves, for so only can we get 
strength and variety into our pages, Let 
yourself go. It won’t hurt to be as real and 
human as you can be!” Stories of 3,000 to 
5,000 words are always in demand here 
Rates: one cent minimum, on acceptance 
except for new contributors. Miss Fairgrieve 
is quite decent to new writers when they 
show talent. 


EO MARGULIES emphasizes that the 
biggest need of his seventeen pulps i 
novelettes for Thrilling Love and Popula 
Love. Popular Love uses three or four short 
novelettes in every issue (8,000 to 10,000 
words each) and so gives a grand market. 
Thrilling Ranch needs novels of 20,000 
words. Popular Western and Popular De 
tective have changed their make-up and now 
use four novelettes of 8,000 to 10,000 words 
each, instead of a complete novel ; also si 
shorts an issue up to 6,000 words each, In 
fact, Mr. Margulies sums up, I need “every: 
thing for all seventeen pulps!” Pay is fast 
on all of them; at a one-cent minimum. A¢ 
dress of all: 22 West 48th Street. 


ERE are the current demands of some 
more of the Magazine Publisher pulps 

at 67 West 44th Street: Ace Stories is now 
looking for baseball and all spring sports 
all lengths, especially 10,000 words. Tone 
down gambling; no racketeering in spor 
wanted. Ten Detective Aces is using eve 
kind of detective and mystery story. It offers 
new writers a good opportunity now to put 
over 10,000-word novelettes with woman 
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terest. Also has openings for 15,000-word 
novelettes. 

Western Aces is looking for off-trail char- 
acter varns, of 5,000 words; also for nov- 
dlettes of 10,000 and 15,000 words of emo- 
tional character conflict. The range yarn is 
preferred, but occasionally outlaw stories ac- 
ceptable. Will also use a 5,000-word story 
from girl’s point of view—one to each issue 
is good enough. 

Western Trails, Action-cowboy shorts of 
5,000 and novelettes 10,000 and 15,000 
words, 

Ace Detective has been dropped from the 
Magazine Publishers list of active titles. 

Romance Round-up wants shorts 5,000 
and 6,000 words; novelettes 10,000 and 15,- 
000 words. These have mostly a man hero, 
but with very strong love interest. Often the 
girl is the strong secondary character, pro- 
moting the man’s activities. 

Secret Agent-X is wide open for G-Man 
5,000 worders, and all branches of govern- 
ment services. Woman interest preferred. 
Golden West now wants woman interest in 
the shorts of 5,000 words, and will occasion- 
ally take a story told from the girl’s point of 
view. 

Rates for all the Magazine Publisher pulps 

above are one cent minimum. Address Harry 
Widmer, editor, 67 West 44th Street. 
* Distribution troubles have held up the 
three pulps put out by Lincoln Hoffman for 
the past few months. But these have been 
settled, and a new distributor is on the job. 
So it is likely that these magazines will be 
buying now. These are Black Book Detec- 
twe, The Masked Rider, and West. Address 
them all at 220 West 42nd Street. 


ROGERS TERRILL, managing editor of 
a large group of Popular Publications 
pulps at 205 East 42nd Street, wants writers 
to know that new people are heartily encour- 
aged, and that rates are payable promptly on 
acceptance, mostly at a one cent minimum. 
He particularly emphasizes the need for 
- writers of Western fiction who are 
courageous enough to depart from the for- 
mula story.” He needs period stories of the 
6d West, with human beings—i.e. good 
‘oreeful characterization—and dramatic urg- 
cy (not necessary to make it melodrama) 
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--if you want to 


o = 8 
in Writing 

Only the best instruction in the principles of creative 
writing, and the finest criticism of your own work, 
will produce greatest results for you! 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted 
study, practice and teaching of English, Drama and 
Writing. He has taught at five great Universities. He 
has also won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary 
critic, lecturer, author and as a member of important 
literary organizations . . . Pulitzer Prize Committee (for 
17 years), National Institute of Arts and Letters, Book 
League of America and others. 

Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his 
gift is the ability to transmit knowledge and under- 
standing to his students in a vivid, inspiring way. His 
rich experience, seasoned judgment and rare teaching 
ability are all available to you through this unusual home 
study course. . 


Richard Burton Coune 
in Cr Lj Ontki 


Dr. Burton 


his lifetime to the 


rarest 


This complete, practical, up-to-date course includes 
the Short Story, Newspaper Features and Articles. You 
receive individual personal criticism of all your lessons, 
including eight of your short stories. 

Ine Burton graduate recently reported that she has 
sold over 60 stories since finishing the Course. The first 
story sold by another graduate | Bane $300 from the 


Woman’s Home Companion. Another has placed a story 


with “This Week’”’ for $200. 


FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing 
that properly developed and _ trained would enable 
you to make money in this fascinat- 
ing work? Why not get the impar- 
tial, frank opinion of an experienced 
critic? Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 
tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

‘Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”’ 
—‘‘the best criticism my work has ever 
had’’—‘‘you hit on my weaknesses,’’ are 
typical comments from those who have 
taken this test. 














Send coupon now .. no 
obligation, no salesman 
wiil call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
202-7 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and information 
about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way 


N ame 
Address 


Age.. Occupation. .. 
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CWriteto Sell 


ONE MONTH'S 
TRAINING—FREE 


S. T. C. training in fiction writing is different— 
and distinctly better. For fifteen years The Sim- 
plified Training Course has maintained an un- 
equaled record—hundreds of men and women 
successfully trained to write salable stories and 
novels. 

It is the kind of training you need. You will 
like its directness, its freedom from academic 
restraint, its practical, professional methods. Here 
unquestionably is the course for the intelligent 
writer who wants capable, constructive help in- 
stead of flattery, who wants personal guidance and 
training instead of an expensive set of books. 
Such training brings results. It is getting the 
work of S. T. C. students into all types of maga- 
zines with remarkable regularity. 


The Professional Method 


S. T. C. training conditions you at once to work 
as a professional writer. David Raffelock, director 
of the S. T. C., helps you every step of the way, 
from recognizing salable fiction material to writ- 
ing and selling the finished stories. This ideal 
relationship between experienced author-instructor 
and student-writer leads to the quickest, most cer- 
tain results. 


Obtain a REAL test of your 
Ability—FREE 


No longer need you put off determining 
whether you can benefit from professional train- 
ing. Send for the free book, “The Way Past the 
Editor” and learn how you may obtain a month's 
free training in fiction writing. There is no obli- 
gation to you, so do not delay. 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me information about the month’s free S. 
T. C. training and your booklet, ‘“‘The Way Past the Ed- 
itor.”? No cost and no obligation to me. 


| Pree c orrirr e 
MINE vince tocebinee ces cvsctrccscossonuwneesweens esc. 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Writers requiring literary assistance are invited to consult 
our established service. Individual guidance of high quality 
leading to sales. Long experience and thorough understand- 
ing. Careful revision up to 5,000 words; $3 and postage; 
fifty cents a thousand over. Especial attention to novels. 


JOHN H. WHITSON'S LITERARY SERVICE 
Box 88 Boston, Mass. 

















TYPING SPECIALIST 


Typing of stories, theses, books, plays_and poetry by a col- 
lege graduate with a B. S. degree in Commerce. Six years 
teaching experience in shorthand, typing, commercial law, 
and_business English; studied court reportingat Gregg school 
in Chicago; spent one summer typing theses at the Univer- 
sity of lowa. Special attention given to medical and law 
material. 40c per 1000 words. 


DENISON CLEVA GRAU IOWA 
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in writing. Emphasize, too, the frontier qual. 
ities of courage, determination, and loyalty, 

Western Romances is especially in need of 
good strong sentimental love _ storie— 
stronger, more sympathetic, with more depth 
of characterization and more human urgency 
than the usual run of stock characters that 
dot too many manuscripts. Get away from 
the stock situations of melodrama. 

The mystery-terror field also is producing 
too much formula stuff, Mr. Terrill says. He 
needs more originality there with the eerily 
menacing and weird—stark horror and red 
fear. Some sex is wanted. Lengths needed: 
shorts up to 7,000 words; short novelettes 
9,000 to 12,000 words; longer ones 15,00 
to 16,000 words. These requirements refer 
to Horror Stories, Terror Tales, and Dim 
Mysteries. These pay one cent minimum, o 
acceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd Street 
It’s a strong field—for writers with stron 
stomachs! 

If you have your eyes on the slicks and the 
movies, you had better keep in mind that 
most of the successful writers in those fields 
got their training in the pulps, and perfected 
their story-telling ability in some of the ur 
ent markets I’ve mentioned this month. Th 
big editors have a constant eye out for likely 
candidates in the pulps, and many a lucy 
man has gone right from the one-cent-mit 
imum pulps to Hollywood’s Valhalla. Iti 
no longer smart to snoot the pulps, you know. 
And the pulps are crying loudly for more an 
better writers. 





Sir: 

Novels for release as newspaper serials a 
wanted by the National Features Syndicate of Lit 
tle Rock, Arkansas, P. O. Box 924. Two length 
are required, 30,000 and 50,000 words. Paymett 
will be made on the basis of sales made. Th 
stories must be original and have sustaining readé 
interest. Return postage or instructions for * 
turning mss. by express must accompany «ad 
submission. 

The National Features Syndicate is also in tht 
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market for features, such as comic strips, daily 
columns and other material that can be rel 
as a daily feature. No spot or “one shot” fe 
tures will be considered. The need just at pres 
is for fiction in serial length. No short stones # 
wanted at the present time. 

ARTHUR SuNnpown, Editor, 

National Features Syndicate 

We have no credit information on this syndic 

—Ed. 
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il you tell your readers that Newsports Fea- 
tures, 216 Locust Street, Harrisburg, Penna., is 
in need of fiction of from 700 to 800 words and 
danted for weekly newspapers. We pay one cent 
aword on publication. All manuscripts must be 
accompanied by sufficient return postage. 
C. Epmunp FIsHEr, 
Newsports Features, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
© American Printer, 9 East 38th Street. L. B. 
Siegfried, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, 
$2.a year. Will consider articles of about 1,500 
words slanted for any of four categories in the 
printing field ; the owner of the plant, the foreman, 
the cost accountant and estimator, and the sales- 
man. If you’re not a printer, steer free of the 
technical stuff. The stories can talk about ideas 
that have helped a printer keep his costs down, in- 
crease his production, sell more printing, or widen 
his possible number of printing orders. No longer 
uses general or historical material, as before. Send 
in an outline first before submitting anything. 
The editor’s reply, which will be constructive if 
you have anything worth while. One cent a word 
is paid on publication; rates for photos depend 
on their merit. 
© Intimate Apparel, 250 Fifth Avenue. Cyrus 
Bernstein, Editor. Issued monthly; single copies 
Ye and $2 per year. Will consider one page 
features, accompanied by pix, on the merchandis- 
ing—style, promotions, display—of lingerie and 
negligees, and on analysis of successful advertising 
campaigns. Pay fair rates on a page basis that 
includes photos. 
® Fueloil Journal, 420 Madison Avenue. L. D. 
Becker, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy, $2.50 
a year. Will consider 2,000-word articles on the 
wlling, storing and delivering of fuel oil; and 
stories of the same length on oil heating and air 
conditioning that touch on the technical problems 
of serviceing and installing or the sales promotion 
and accounting aspects. Pays Yac a word on pub- 
lication ; $2 for pix. 

The Laundry Age, 330 West 42nd Street. J. 
M. Thacker, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, 
$3 a year. Will consider articles written strictly 
from the power laundryman’s viewpoint about how 
4 specific laundry built up a dry cleaning depart- 
ment or made changes lowering cost of production. 
A picture of a plant merely, doesn’t mean a thing 
to Mr. Thacker. He wants some unusual feature 
thown. Lengths should range about 1,300 words 
and payment will vary according to the expense 
and effort entailed in writing the article. Photos 
bring $1—plus space rates. On publication. 

The Laundryman, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 
Fred De Armond, Editor. Issued monthly on a 
controlled circulation basis. Deals with the laun- 
dries of hotels, hospitals and institutions, and their 
methods of handling linen, keeping records, etc. 
a of payment same as those of The Laundry 

ge. 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 





Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, — Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell, my service will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 











ANALYTICAL readings of all types of fiction. 


OEE $2.00 
SE ND Sei cwcscscnvassecate $1.00 
AUTHORS GUIDE BUREAU 
Honest Criticism Intelligent Marketing 
423 JELLIFF AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


and prepared to meet editorial requirements. 
Spelling and punctuation corrected. Extra first 
and last pages, one carbon copy. 40c per 
thousand words. 


BLANCHE E. REDDY 
429 East 64th Street New York, N. Y. 
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POETS: Help Yourself in 1937 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for descriptive 
leaflet, also 1937 PRIZE PROGRAM with rticulars of 
$25 quarterly prizes, monthly contests, Book Publication Con- 
test, Hand-writing Analysis, Help Yourself Handbooks, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 













Reading 
for 
Writers 





By Tom Stix 


HE other evening Will Cuppy dropped 

in to spend the evening. You know 

Will Cuppy and his “How to be a 

Hermit” and “How to tell your Friends 

from the Apes.” I think it is the best humor 

that has been written in this country since 
Mark Twain. 

Cuppy was talking about a little article he 
was doing on Pericles. I asked him how the 
article was getting along. “I am almost fin- 
ished with it,” he said, “and I have the last 
two paragraphs blocked out. A couple of 
more days and I’ll have it done.” That, it 
seems to me, might be a guide to anyone 
who wanted to write and write well. 

I asked him how long he had been work- 
ing on it. “Well,” he said, “off and on for 
a couple of months. I had to read eighteen 
or twenty books to get my facts.” 

If by any chance you are writing some- 
thing now, think for a moment of that artist 
who has the last two paragraphs blocked 
out, and in another couple of days the article 
will be finished. It may be the explanation 
of the banal verity which has become a 
truism—that genius is the infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 


BOSWELL’S JOURNAL OF A TOUR 
TO THE HEBRIDES WITH SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, L. L. D. 
Now First Published from the Original 
Manuscript 
Prepared for the Press, with Preface and 
Notes by Freperick A. PoTTLE and 
Cuares H,. BENNETT 
The Viking Press—$5.00 


More than one hundred and fifty years 
after this Journal was written, long after any- 
one hoped that the original manuscript might 
be preserved, the original of Boswell’s famous 
Journal came to light at Malahide Castle, 
in an old croquet box found in an unused 
cupboard. And people still go around look- 


WriTeER’s DIGEstT 


ing for Captain Kidd’s treasure. 

What kind of a man was this, who wrote 
of his times and of the people he met, with 
the graphic modernity of a columnist? Itjs 
through the works of James Boswell that we 
know most of the days when the coffee hous 
ruled the Empire, when the King could be 
snubbed—and was—by the literary giants, 
when the Lord Mayor of London tried to 
get himself into a select literary club and 
found himself blackballed. Boswell was the 
great observer and the most conscientious of 
research men. 

In the advertising of the first edition of 
Boswell’s “Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D, 
you find this statement: 


“Let me only observe, as a specimen of my 
trouble that I have sometimes been obliged to run 
half over London, in order to fix a date correctly; 
which, when I had accomplished, I well knew 
would obtain me no praise, though a failure would 
have been to my discredit.” 


That’s the mettle of the man. 

Boswell wrote the biography of a literary 
man. Today the works of that literary man, 
giant though he was, are unread, while the 
biography itself is published in countless re- 
print editions. 

You can’t exactly review the Journal at 
this stage of the game. It is too easy. There 
are many changes and additions, but thos 
differences will interest and amuse the scholar 
rather than the reader. The book, however, 
is a masterpiece of bookmaking and scholar- 
ship. It is the best news that I know that 
any reviewer has had in many years—he can 
tell his readers to go back and read one of 
the great books of all times. 


NOT SO DEEP AS A WELL 

By DorotHy PARKER 

Viking Press—$2.50 

Among those people whom I envy, gent 
inely, are Konrad Bercovici, who wrote the 
first review of a Charlie Chaplin picture and 
to all interests and purposes discovered him, 
and the other is Franklin Pierce Adams- 
F. P. A.—to whom “Not So Deep As A Well 
is dedicated. 

Of course, Alexander Woolcott came along 
later and wrote that he thought that it wasn! 
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unlikely that one hundred years from now, 
Dorothy Parker’s verse would be conned. But 
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that’s almost like saying that Jack Dempsey 
packed a punch. 


The extraordinary thing about Dorothy 
Parker is that she has such a fabulous name 
for so little work to her credit. Her books—- 
they are all on my shelf—occupy a scant 
three inches, and that only with the most 
liberal printing and pagination. 

She is the perfectionist. There’s the story 
of Dorothy Parker and her publishers who 
were trying to get together a volume of short 
stories. It was to contain twenty-odd stories, 
and Mrs. Parker began to eliminate the ones 
that she didn’t think were good enough. 
According to gossip, after she had pared her 
works down to one and a fraction stories, her 
publishers rebelled. 


If you would know of love, sorrow, beauty 
and despair, of hope and horror, read “Not 
So Deep As A Well.” Read it, I hope, as 
your reviewer read it—with the happy recol- 
lection of the first time he had read these 
poems, or if you are not so fortunate, read 
them one at a time, slowly and carefully. 
After you have turned the last page—unfor- 
tunately, it is only page 202—you will realize 
that poems are ageless. 


Are you interested in the reason for living? 
See “Resume,” 


“Razors pain you; 
Rivers are damp; 
Acids stain you; 
And drugs cause cramp. 
Guns aren’t lawful ; 
Nooses give ; 
Gas smells awful ; 
You might as well live.” 


Or perhaps you would write a novel. Dorothy 


Parker has eighteen words, it is called Two 
Volume Novel: 


“The sun’s gone dim, and 
The moon’s turned black ; 
For I loved him, and 
He didn’t love back.” 


A BOOK HUNTER’S HOLIDAY 

By A. S. W. Rosensacu 

Houghton-Mifflin—$4.00 

I don’t know why I shouldn’t be personal 
about either a book or an author. I remem- 
ber when I first heard of Dr. Rosenbach. It 
was shortly after “Amenities Of A Book Col- 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Write 


the story that editors 
can’t refuse 


It’s easy for you to sell your 
story whenit’s interesting and 
is what the editor wants. But 


How can you tell? 
Only by learning how to 
judge the interest value of 
your manuscript unit by 
unit. “Latent ability” to 
write never, of itself, sold a 
story. Editors buy only what 
they believe will interest 
their readers. But the editors 
and the readers do not read 
your manuscript as a whole story, nor even 
as whole scenes. They read by nuclear units. 
These units combine into scenes; the scenes 
in turn make up the whole story. 


John Gallishaw, 
author of “The 
Only Two Ways to 
Write a Story,” 
“Twenty Problems 
of the Fiction Writ- 
er’”’ and “‘Advanced 
Problems of the 
Fiction Writer.” 


How do you know when a 

unit is interesting P 
By subjecting it to some simple tests worked out by 
John Gallishaw. The Gallishaw Method of unit 
analysis consists of breaking down every manuscript 
into nuclear units. Scores of people with latent 
ability to write have learned to produce interesting 
fiction by the Gallishaw Method. Even established 
writers have greatly increased their ability to pro- 
duce by utilizing this famed method. 


Interesting fiction 
is the only fiction that sells 


Most of these people did not learn why they were 
receiving rejection slips until they acquired the 
ability to analyze their work unit-by-unit. They 
began, just as you may begin, by studying the 
famous Gallishaw “Case and Problem” Method. 
You, too, may learn how to anticipate in advance 
exactly the response of the editor and reader and 
how to produce units that will insure it. When 
you do, your fiction will sell. 


Send for your free copy 
of “Individualized Development” 


It brings you the story of John Gallishaw, his 
method, and its splendid results. It shows you why 
there is no such thing as a “ready-made” course in 
fiction writing. The Gallishaw Method permits an 
individualized training program, styled to fit your 
particular needs. Gallishaw-trained writers, now 
appearing in the current magazines, turned their 
latent “spark” into profitable production of inter- 
esting fiction that the editors couldn’t refuse. 
Reading this booklet was their first step toward 
selling interesting fiction. Let it be yours. Send 
for this booklet now. 

John Gallishaw’s Office, Suite 4-B, 70 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 





























































WRITER’S 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men Fee 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the March issue on or before February 16. Rates 
7 cents the word. 

We ask that anyone who has a complaint on an ad- 
vertiser in our “‘personal’ department to please get in 
touch with WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 
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AUTHORS, ATTENTION!—When you require photo- 
raphs to illustrate manuscript, address William 
hompson Literary and Photo Service, Saugerties, 

New York. 





THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB, Box 670, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, welcomes the lonely in the small town and 
in the large city. Postage—please. 





ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
— ——- Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, Park- 
ville, Mo. 





FREE, AMAZING, UTTERLY NEW WAY to make 
money with your Typewriter. Stamp brings details 
quickly. Lightning Speed Mfg. Vo., Streator, Illinois. 





PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master plotting formula—$1.00. 
LADDER SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 





SONG WRITERS—Price list of expert music manu- 
script services Free. Len Fleming, Song Specialist 
since 1911, Wellsboro, Penna. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low as 
25c each, booklets and pamphets at bargain prices. 
Estimates free. Howard A. Burk and Company, 737 
N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


IS DEFICIENCY IN GRAMMAR your stumbling block 
to a successful writing career? Let a licensed Eng- 
lish teacher help you. Write Raymond MacKendree, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE ARTICLES—Almost any in- 
telligent person can Write and Sell them. Booklet, 








“Adventures in  Free-Lance Newspaper Feature 
— 25c. Holden, Publisher, Germantown, 
enn, 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and Markets. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


YOUNG MAN SEEKS POSITION as Typist-Assistant 
with Author. References, Box F-1. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR STORIES! Sketches made to or- 

er by experienced artists. Prompt service. Reason- 

able prices. Stange Studio, 1123 Harrison, Topeka, 
ansas. 


COME AND GET IT! “Money from the Juvenile” 
newest how-to-write book. Radio, Story, Article, 
Poem, reliable Markets. Post-paid, $1. Anne Pence 
Davis, Dayton St., Wichita Falls, Texas. 


FIFTY TECHNICAL points in Short Story Writing. 
Fifty cents. Catherine Frye, 5113 Hadfield St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Writing Westerns; 
Modern Slang; Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; 
Do’s and Don’ts; The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; 
Marks of the Amateur; Marks of the Professional; 

ow to write: Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp 
Paper Love Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; 
Action Stories; Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 
10c each; 12 for $1. Douglas, Wyoming. 














DIcEsT 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source o 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co Cov. 
ington, Ky. iy 





SHORT STORY WRITING Book and market guide, 


Jay Williams, Box 118, Jacksonville, Illinois, ®. 





AUTHORS AND POETS—When you want origina 
Drawings, Paintings, to illustrate your manuscript, 
—- Thos. Schultz, 108 Harrison St., Mahonoy 

ity, Pa. 


HAVE YOUR FUTURE TOLD THROUGH NUMER. 
OLOGY. Enclose 10c. Mary Levine, 31 Almont $t, 
Malden, Mass. 








WRITERS, MAKE MONEY writing correspondence 
courses. Free information. William Atzbaugh, 84 
Ainslie, Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as Commercial Artist’s Assist. 
ant, by Art Student. New York City, Box F-2, 





OVER TWO YEARS OLD, and still a most amazing 
Intellectual Treat: “Audit of Foundations to Guar- 
antee Prosperity.” Closing out balance of Copies 
at 25 cents; prior to next New Edition of (Im- 
proved) “Twelve Solutions, Incorporated.” Pam- 
phieteers, 1517 S. Homan, Chicago. 





REFINED, CHRISTIAN, PROTESTANT young woman 
wants board in really religious boarding home where 
there are Christian women boarders, girls. Reason 
able rates. Village, Country. Box F-3, 





FREE MEMBERSHIP in Book Club. No dues, No 
fees. Writers’ Circle-1, Room 439, 30 Church, New 
York City. 





YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De 
tails Free. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


FACTS FOR YOUR STORIES, Articles, Research, His 
tory, Science, Ethnology, Literature, Photographs 
Prospectus free. George B. Wright and Associates, 
610 West 142nd Street, New York. 


ROOSEVELT THEME SONG with picture, “We'll Al 
Be In The Money Now,” 50c. Mary S. Watts, 83 
South 30th Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


WRITERS WHO WRITE RIGHT—Authentic inform: 
tion of people, places, episodes of California’ 
“Mother Lode” mining camps, derivation of plat 
names. Manuscripts checked for accuracy. Rates 
according to time required. Authorized profes: 
sional research worker. Box 2685, Sacramento, Calif. 


“COWBOY LIFE IN TEXAS TODAY.” Complete it 
formation, 50c. Carey’s Service, Weimar, Texas. 


STATIONERY—Social or Business use, 100 shetts 
100 envelopes, both printed name-address. Special, 
$1.00. Sample Free. Renseb-R, 30 Church, New 
York City. 


WE BUY SNAPSHOTS! Hundreds wanted all kinds 
Send dime for list. Emery Photo-Press Service, 
Adams St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE—Valuable advantages 0 
fered. Information gratis. Besner-7, 30 Church, Net 
York City. 


COLLABORATOR: Cartoonist wants author for slr 
stick detective strip. Combination “Moon Mulml 
Dick Tracy” type continuity in mind. Must bar 
good story, lively characters, plentiful gags 
comedy; 50-50 split of returns. If interested Pp 

submit sample fifteen-strip continuity. Box F-4. 
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FREE YARDSTICK to test your stories, with ort 
for any of following: Don’ts for Writers (minis 
writer’s course); Building Writer’s Library—W’ 



















out cost; Unusual, Interesting Names for 
acters; Speech and Movement (power verbs, pt 





ture adjectives); Writing Love Pulps; Writ 
Confession Stories. 50c each; 3 for $1. E. Holmes 
Box 755, Vernon Br., Los Angeles. 
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FEBRUARY, 


WRITERS USE TYPEWRITER in Mail Order Busi- 
ness, while waiting for Story Check. Send stamp for 
booklet describing Workable money-making plans 
in “Library of Business Opportunities,” Drawer 
791-WD, Seguin, Texas. 


BAYONET, WITH SCABBARD, used Sefoy Mutiny— 
Genuine. Box F-6. 





“SCRAP BOOK OF WISDOM” containing over 200 
Wise Sayings; 50c. Money refunded unless satisfied. 
Besner-8, 30 Church, N. Y. City. 


THE ROSE BOWL OF GOOD LITERATURE, 25c. In- 
teresting and well written. Descriptive folder free 
for the asking. Address The Rose Bowl, Box 136, 
Station V, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULL IN THE DOLLARS with simple “Silent-System”’ 
Mail Order Business! Start at home, sparetime, no 
canvassing. Send stamp for free details Now. Serv- 
ice-W, 2231 McKinley, Berkeley, Calif. 





WANTED—Collaborator, Magazine Co-publisher, with 
Satirical Flair. Inexpensive venture. Box F-8. 
MORMONISM EXPOSED! Three 
Cash. Willard Luce, 653 N. 
Utah. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE FANS, Make Extra Money! 
Write Box 35-A, Riverside, Illinois. 


CLIPPING SERVICE—Texas subjects. East Texas 
Press Service, 530 Shamrock St., Beaumont, Texas. 


WE WILL RUN YOUR 28-WORD ADD in three 
issues of “American Patriot,” an 8-Page National 
Monthly for $1, with checking copies. “American 
Patriot,” 1709-E 9th Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENT IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
will do any type of research, on consignment. Write 
for details. Splendid facilities at disposal. Box F-9. 


PRESS CARDS! For the Free-lance writer. (Like 
Reporter’s) 25c. Emery Writer’s Service, 23 Adam 
St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


questions—$1.00. 
2nd East St., Provo, 











“WRITING THE CRAFT ARTICLE,” with Markets, 
50c. Crafters, 618 West Circle Drive, Dayton, Ohio. 


UNUSUAL ART AND LITERARY BULLETIN. Copy 
~~ Marie Trommmer, 1854—62nd St., Brook- 
yn, 





BRIEF PARAGRAPHS SELL PROMPTLY. Details and 
Markets, 25c. Coin! Lewis F. Hower, Lewistown, 
io. 


WRITERS ATTENTION! One question. Any field. $1. 
Sterling Research Staff, Box 339 Sterling, Illinois. 


BRITISH SONG—“I’M JUST A TRAV’LIN’ ON,” 25c. 
Coin. Winans, 63814 Clifton, Springfield, Ohio. 


OUTLINED PLOTS, ANY SLANT, 25c. 5 for $1.00. 
Ragsdale, Box 421, Dallas, Texas. 


50e-THE EMINENCE OF LOVE, and marvel at this 
unusual book. Mr. Honorable portrays his Boun- 
teous Discourse, effectively, in story. Pre-eminence 
in Christian faith. Eminent critic says is a valuable 
contribution to literature. A book you will enjoy 
and reread. Cloth-bound, attractive. S. P. Denton, 
1823 9th Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 








GENTLEMEN! Give your Personality a Break. $1.00 
Box — copy of “Do’s And Don’ts for Moles.” 





JOIN WRITERS’ CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 4322 
ton, Kansas City, Kansas. 


NEW MARKETS! “WRITERS? TIPS,” 10c. Scribe, 
43 N. Albemarle St., York, Penna. 





_ WILLIAMS PROPHETESS AND POETESS. An- 
Life” 5 questions, 25c. Birth date. “Poems of Real 


25c extra. 1100 Narragansett Boulevard 
Cranston, Rhode Island. , ss 7 





wees ARM ODORS ABOLISHED without drugs, or 
. e, Simple, t 4 .00. 
1083, Dept. G., Lancaster, Pa. a 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONAL 


COUNTING WORDS—Rapidly, 


“THE IDEA-MART!” 


1937 51 
ROMANCE! Informaton About Romantic Ozark 
Mountains, southern Tenants, Negroes, lucrative 


government writing jobs, and fanatical religious de- 
nominations. My article appears in February issue 
of large writer’s magazine. Worked as District Su- 
pervisor of American Guide. Each in long letter, 50c. 
Four, $1.50. Free literature. Robert Richerson, 
Walnut, Miss. 





FILMS ~ developed, 
printed, 6c. Any way you take them. Katherine 
Mann, Box 186, Altoona, Pa. 


PROSTITUTES’ LINGO—Valuable to writers, 20c. 


Box O-3. 


PLOTTO—Complete with lessons, $11. Myer Krulfeld, 


Waterbury, Vermont. 


MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. Booklet gives 100 


Best Photo Markets, 25c. 
Narberth, Pa. 


Free Lancer, Box 447, 


accurately. Booklet 
also tells how to make bottom margins uniform. 
Dime and stamp. Sunshine Service, LaVerne, Calif. 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? Then don’t fail to send stamped 


and self-addressed envelope for rules, details and 
information concerning a new and unusual contest 
that ends February 28th, 1937. Don’t wait, send 
today. There is nothing to sell or buy to qualify 
and there is a money prize each week. For details 
write Raymond Goforth, Box 97-C, Lancaster, Texas. 





SONGWRITERS — GET TOGETHER — Collaborate. 


Subscribe to the Fifty-Fifty Magazine. $1.00 year; 
sample copy, 10c. Lee Ice Music Co., Publisher, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


SONGWRITERS—Manuscript copying my speciality. 


Particulars free. Clayton Hammond, Buena Vista, 
Virginia. 


We buy and sell Ideas! If 
you’ve got one or need one, write Box E-16. 








Song Poems Wanted! 


To be set to music. Collaboration with a well known 
and thoroughly trained composer. Send your poems for 
free criticism and suggestions. 

J. CHAS. McNEIL 

Bachelor of Music 
4153-M South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. 











POEMS. SONG PUBLICATION 


Free Criticism. We have yet to find another composer 
or song bureau putting out correct piano parts, making 
it doubtful if they could compose a Testis HIT. 
“When It’s Springtime In The Rockies’? was made in 


this studio. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building Dept. “WD”, Thomaston, Maine 














SONGWRITERS 


Write today for your copy of our 24-Page Descriptive 
Booklet on song writing. 

Submit your song poems or complete unpublished 
songs for free examination and criticism. Prompt 
report and safe handling guaranteed. 

We are in a position to service your song poem. Pub- 
lish your complete song, or obtain any number of 
copies you desire. Electrical Transcriptions (Record- 
ings) obtained, using real artists in New York. 
Listen for our a oe over WHAS, Louisville, Ky., 
50,000 Watt Radio Station, using our clients’ songs. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 


Dept. A, SALEM, IND. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








WriteER’s DicEest 








WRITE 
FOR 
THE 

SCREEN 


I Have Sold to Studios 


for 17 Years ..us0s 


When you select your screen agent, choose 
one who has a record of years of service in 
that particular line—then you can be assured 
that she MUST secure results for her clients. 











Are your ideas for a scenario discarded be- 
cause you do not know how to present them? 
Not only do I SELL stories to the studios, but 
equally important, I help you to create salable 
scenarios out of your material. Write TODAY 
for a free copy of my new booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. J 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


with technical skill in elite type on quality paper at 40c 

er 1000 words, including extra outside sheets and car- 

ion copy. Minor corrections free. Poetry, Ic per line. 
H. H. MOHLER 


P. O. Box 722 Dayton, Ohio 











EDITORS WANT, NOW-- 


OVER 100 STORIES, of Love, Western, Detective, 
Adventure and allied types. RUSH anything you have 
for quick submission to these editors. Charge: $1 each 
MS. up to 5,000; over, 20c per 1,000; and postage. RE- 
FUNDED on sale. Commission: 10%. Constructive 
Criticism on EVERY MS. Act AT ONCE! 
CHARLES P. GORDON, Box 148, 


Dante, Virginia 














Poets with book-length manuscripts 
of verse are invited to write for 
free brochure 


PROFIT IN POETRY 


TARDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


703 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


lector” was published, a copy of which had 
been sent to me by my local book seller, [t 
was then that I realized for the first time 
that there was more to books than the 
printed word, that it was more fun to read 
a first edition, that it was still more fun to 
have an association copy of a book. 

One day a few years ago I found myself 
at a bridge table at the home of a friend, 
playing opposite a Mr. Rosenbach. In the 
middle of the afternoon I made my discovery 
—Mr. Rosenbach proved to be Dr. Rosen. 
bach. From then on my bridge game went 
to hell. What I wanted to do was not to 
talk about books, but to listen about books, 
but I am sorry to report that I was unable 
to make the grade. 


How does he find these rare letters, rare 
books, rare handbills? I don’t know. But 
just let me quote one passage: 


“Once while motoring through some woodland 
near Easton, Maryland, a hilly country of scat- 
tered farmhouses, I stopped on the outskirts of a 
small town to inquire my way. 

I did not realize, as I drew up before a tumble. 
down shack, that it was a restaurant of sorts, a 
lunch-wagon made from a defunct freight car—a 
choice bit of Americana in itself. 

As I stood in the open doorway to inquire of 
the proprietor, an elderly man, I was rendered 
almost speechless as I saw a sheet of printed paper 
tacked on the wall behind him. 

To make a long story short, I not only got the 
directions I sought, but for a very modest sum 
the broadside that caught my eye. And where it 
came from the owner said that he did not know. 
It was a piece of trash he had found in a bundle 
of newspapers and tacked over a knot-hole in the 
wood. It was the famous Tea pronouncement: 


“At a meeting of the People of Boston and 
the neighboring Towns at Faneuil Hall, in 
said Boston on Monday the 29th of November, 
1773, nine o’clock and continued by adjourn- 
ment to the next day for the Purpose of con- 
sulting, advising and Determining upon the 
most proper and effectual method to prevent 
the unloading, receiving or vending the detest- 
able Tea sent out by the East-India Company, 
part of which being just arrived in the 
Harbour.” 

That incident in Easton, Maryland, might 
have happened to you or to me. 
Book collecting and manuscript collecting 
in the hands of a master becomes not only 
great and profitable business, but a map 
nificent game. Some of the loveliest — 
in the English language have been pick 
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PLAY MARKETS 


By GeorcE Eric KEL_ton 


AM HARRIS has re-established his partner- 

ship with George M. Cohan after a lapse of 
17 years. Their only plans for the immediate 
future is to stage one play with Mr. Cohan as the 
star. But whether or not this partnership is dis- 
solved at the termination of the run of the play, 
Mr. Harris will keep on producing as he has 
done for 32 years. 

When submitting to Mr. H., you are competing 
with George Kaufman, Moss Hart and Edna 
Ferber when your play reaches 239 W. 45th 
Street, New York City. 

Sam Grisman, producer of “Tobacco Road,” 
which promises to break the long-run record of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” is reading new plays at his 
offices in the Paramount Building, 1501 Broadway, 
N.Y. C. A well-written comedy will be welcomed 
by Mr. Grisman. 

Miss Miriam Philips, play reader for the 
Hedgerow Theatre in Moylan, Pa., is looking for 
an American comedy with a cast favoring the 
female contingent at Jasper Deeter’s famous little 
playhouse. They are also reading plays that deal 
with the social problems of today. 

With one show under his belt, Mark Hellinger 
is readying himself for another try at Broadway 
production in the near future. Address: 1501 
Broadway, New York City. 

The Theatre of Action, now playing regularly 
at the Hart House in Toronto, Canada, wants 
plays written for Proletarian audiences. They are 
working under the guiding hand of David Press- 
man, whose abilities are well known to this depart- 
ment. If Mr. Pressman accepts your play, rest 
assured it will receive expert staging and direction. 


A newcomer to producing ranks is Miss Juliana 
Morgan, who has established headquarters at 1560 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Her first play was Charles 
Washburn’s “All Editions,” a satire on those fast- 
talking, fast-thinking gents, the press agents. Miss 
Morgan is now ready to read and consider manu- 
scripts. Don’t forget to enclose sufficiently 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes. 

Alfred DeLiagre has reopened his offices at 11 
West 42nd Street, N. Y. C., where he is center- 
ing all his energies toward the early opening of 
a new play tentatively titled “Blue Jeans.” Mr. 
DeLiagre will read manuscripts recommended to 
him by reputable author’s representatives. 





Facts of Life, 99 Hudson Street, New York City, 
edited by Dr. F. L. Wood, uses articles addressed 
to the man or woman who needs information about 
sex, and sex hygiene. Some of the titles are, “How 
Much Should the Unmarried Know?”, “When and 
wd to Have Children.” Lengths are 1,000 to 
900 words. A $20.00 prize for the best monthly 
ttue self confessional letter of 2,500 words. Stark 
stuff, lots of realism, no dirt. 
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FACT DETECTIVE STORIES 


offer 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY TO 
NEW WRITERS and REPORTERS 


EARN as you LEARN 


| sold $1,000 worth in November. 
Market wide open. 
Write me immediately and I'll get 


you on the way to an income or it 
won't take a penny out of your pocket. 


JACK HEIL 


325 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 














Write for free booklet, 
“Ten Years of Poetry 
Publishing”’. 


HENRY HARRISON 
Poetry Publisher 
430 Sixth Ave., 


0 
E 
T 
S 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published July 15th is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











‘PLOTTO: 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing, and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Do They Listen 
With Interest? 


WHEN you tell what happened ‘‘over at Smith’s”’ this 

morning, do people listen and ask for more? If they 

do, you are blessed with the first qualification of a 
successful Public Relations Expert! 

Why not use this talent to earn an excellent living 

or to supplement your income while doing other forms 

of creative writing? Learn PUBLICITY WRITING! 


Get paid up to 5c a word for simple plotless stories 
written full or spare time! 

Send a 3c stamp now, for Publicity Writing Aptitude 
Test and copy of ‘““The News Angle,” giving details 
of this fascinating new, well-paid profession. 


INSTITUTE of PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Desk W-2, 


COLLEGE HILL, CINCINNATI, O. 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free._ Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 1932, 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











SOFT SOAP OR SALES? 


**You’re ruthless when it comes to telling a writer just 
what’s wrong with his story, but—your methods bring 
results. . . I’m convinced that you’re a handy guy to 
have around,” says i you can take honest 
criticism I can help you to editorial checks. My service 
is PERSONAL. My fees are low and are returned in 
the event of a salee SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


Authors’ Representative and Play Consultant 
Room 902 17 W. 45th Street New York City 
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Publishers Are Your Best Advisers 


Almost daily we receive MSS not ‘“‘down our 
stceet,’’ but showing great promise on the part of 
the authors. 

Therefore, we have established a new department 
—an authors’ service department, in which our regu- 
lar editors give competent critical and advisory help 
to authors. 

Unlike many authors’ services, we welcome non- 
fiction material, and virtually every form of literary 
work that can be either printed or broadcast. 

Don’t send us your MSS until you have writ- 
ten for our folder describing methods and terms. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 
Publishers 
AZTEC BUILDING SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


My offices in Hollywood and New York 

provide outlets for Short Stories, Books, 

Scenarios and Radio Dramas. An efli- 

cient, ethical sales service, free from pre- 

tentiousness and flattery. Write for de- 

scriptive folder before making submissions. 
CHARLES CARSON 


Dept. WD 
332 Van Nuys Bidg., 














Los Angeles, Calif. 
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up by Dr. Rosenbach. “Letters that we 
ought to Burn” is the name of a chapter, 
Heaven be praised that they were ng 
burned. 

To my mind, “A Book Hunter’s Holiday’ 
will give you a definite point of view, and 
the assurance that whatever is worthwhik 
will live. 


GREAT SYMPHONIES AND HOW TO 
RECOGNIZE THEM 

By SicmuNpD SPAETH 

Garden City Publishing Co.—$i.00 

This is a tremendously exciting book. In 
the first place, it is a new book published a 
one dollar, with the idea on the part of both 
the publisher and the author that to many 
this book at a low price would be a method 
of insuring the popularity, of getting over 
an idea that has been close to Sigmund 
Spaeth’s heart for many years. 

Dr. Spaeth is known to almost everyone, 
through the radio and the movies, as the 
“tune detective.” In this book he gives you 
musical means of recognizing symphonies 
Being a dumbbell about these things, my own 
particular copy bears the inscription, “To 
Tom Stix, my ideal audience.” 

In the introduction, Dr. Spaeth explain 
that symphonies have tunes, really are simple, 
and in a word, if you know what the shoot 
ing’s about, you have a much better chante 
of having a good time at a party. 

How many people know that the “sonat 
form is nothing more than an elaboration 
of the familiar principle of ‘statement, cot 
trast and reminder’ found in almost evely 
song from ‘He’s a Jolly Good Fellow’ to Fo: 
ter’s ‘Old Folks at Home’.” When I foun 
that, I came to the conclusion that | could 
understand the book. 

Spaeth is right and logical. He had added 
words to symphonic movements. I suppo* 
they are more or less like the clues 
murder mystery. Such program notes 4° 
have ever seen are so erudite that for th 
most part their chief function has always 
been to be of substantial assistance to tt 
music in putting me to sleep. But this boat 
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from the stands. I can hardly wait to try 
out this theory, and I know that the next 
time I hear the Haydn Surprise Symphony 
] am going to pinch my neighbor and say, 
“Look out, here comes a forward pass.” I'll 
grant that I have mixed my metaphors. Dr. 
Spaeth simply tells you what the great 
musicians did was to translate human thoughts 
into sound and he is interpreting these 
thoughts back for you, more or less, I sup- 
pose, in the manner of Mark Twain’s 
“Jumping Frog.” 


ALL BRIDES ARE BEAUTIFUL 

By THomas BELL 
Houghton-Mifflin—$2.50 

This is one of those books that arrives with 
little fanfare, little excitement, and by the 
sheer power of what it has to say is now 
working itself up to be not only an im- 
portant book, but an important seller. 


It is comparatively easy to describe “All 
Brides Are Beautiful.” It is the story of an 
average couple in the Bronx who get mar- 
ried and live in the Bronx. What is impor- 
tant to the reader is that he finds out how 
these people live, what they worry about. 
He enjoys their small triumphs, rejoices when 
Susan gets a new pair of white shoes, worries 
when Peter has to go out shopping, sympa- 
thizes with him when he pulls down the 
shades so that none of the neighbors will 
know that it is he who cleans up the apart- 
ment. 


The “Club” dance in “All Brides Are Beau- 
tiful” is so much more important than the 
ball to which Cinderella finally went. 


If any of the characters seem to be undis- 
tinguished—and they are—it is because Mr. 
Bell has dealt with people who are undis- 
tinguished—and undistinguishable. They do 
the same things, think the same things, eat 
the same things, and largely are the same 
people, 


Perhaps we can better understand Mr. 
Bell's ability to write of such people when we 
realize that he went to work in the steel 
mills at fifteen, became an electrician by 
trade, worked in machine shops, electric 


thops and a book store. He knows his back- 
ground. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction and 
atticles; a ‘‘one-man’’ course of instruction—no set pro- 
gram; but entirely determined by your individual needs. 
No assistance, marketing, poetry, plays or scenarios. An 
intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 9 as independent teacher and critic; my 
Standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new writers; my three books are standard. Write for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 
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MAGDALENE MATHIEU § 
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Today's 
Problems 


By making use of certain Knowledge possessed 
by the Sages of Antiquity, lost to the world for 
3,000 years, but preserved by the Rosicrucians. 
It enables one to develop latent POWERS 
never before suspected, and to unlock the 
Treasure Chest of his or her own Personality, 










Book. Address: Scribe M.C.C. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


_ AMORC 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
(Nota Religious Organization ) 














PERSONALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 
and CRITICISM 


In Fiction, 
Poetry, and 
Radio Writing 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Author of “How To Revise Your Own Poems” 
Contributor to The New Yorker, the Nation, Lit. Digest, C. 8. 
Monitor, Saturday Review, Mouit’ Best Poems, O. Henry & 
O'Brien's Best Short Stories, The Writer, The Writer's Digest, etc. 


6413 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 








Pulp Paper Markets 


Complete Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. Hazlett Kessler, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want general 
action stories, masculine appeal. These should 
be adventure, crime and Western stories. Shorts 
up to 5000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 12,000 
words; novels up to 25,000 words. No serials. 
No photographs. No poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay Ic a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 





Detective and Murder Mysteries, 1008 West 
York Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. M. T. 
Pattie, Editor. Issued monthly. “The hero should 
be an officer of the law who unravels a mystery 
through action rather than desk deduction, but 
without too much gruesomeness. Girl interest is 
desirable, but no complicated love story and no 
horror. All lengths, up to 20,000 words, including 
short shorts. Payment from 1/3c up, promptly 
on publication.” 





Five Novels Monthly, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Florence McChesney, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want adventure, western, sport and mystery novel- 
ettes between 18,000 and 20,000 words. They 
must be soundly plotted, third-person stories with 
colorful, authentic backgrounds and good char- 
acterization. Love interest is essential, but should 
be subordinate to action. This is essentially a 
magazine for men. No photographs; no verse. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pay 1%4c a word, on acceptance.” 





Four Star Love Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Jane Littell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are inter- 
ested in love stories, 3000 to 9000 words. No 
photographs. A little verse. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks and pay Ic to 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 





Pocket Detective Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 


New York City. Robert Arthur, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
mystery, detective, and mystery action stories, 


with convincing plots, strong motivation, and in- 
teresting characters. No cheap characters or 
sordid settings desired. Tough mug characters, 
gangsters, vicious or petty criminals are not used ; 
even as villains. Interesting settings, colorful or 
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rich backgrounds, interesting people are wanted, 
These must be in strong mystery or detective plots, 
Colorful does not mean lurid ; horror-type stories 
are not considered. Lengths: shorts from 3000 
to 10,000 words ; novelettes from 10,000 to 20,000 
words. “We also use short filler material, 100 to 
300 words, on oddities of crime or criminals, for 
which we pay from Ic to 1¥%c a word. No 
photographs ; no verse. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay Ic to 3c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Real Life Confessions (formerly Scarlet Confes. 
sions), 1008 West York Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. M. T. Pattie, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We want vivid, realistic stories of misguided 
young love, domestic triangles and sex problems, 
told in the first person in frank, straightforward 
language. Lengths, up to 12,000 words, prefer. 
ably around 4000 to 6000. We pay 1/3c a word, 
on publication.” 





Short Stories, Garden City, Long Island, New 
York. D. Mcllwraith, Editor. Issued twice a 
month; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are im 
terested in stories of adventure, mystery, out of 
doors, with minor—if any—love interest, plenty 
of action, good plots, out of the way settings 
Any length from short stories of 2000 words to 
serial length. We use novelettes of from 15,000 
to 28,000 words, with regularity. Northerns are 
good, Westerns welcome (a new plot doubly , 
but seldom makes it appearance). We like good 
local color, some characterization, but plot and 
action are very necessary. We also consider tr 
adventures of not over 1000 words in length. 
Occasionally we use outdoor verse. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, pay according 
to arrangement with author.” 





Top-Notch, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use shorts, 5500 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 and 15,000 
words; short shorts up to 2000 words. Must be 
adventure fiction. No photographs; no poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within four weeks a0 
pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 





Women’s Magazines 


The American Home, 444 Madison Avenut, 
New York City. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. s 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We do 
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not use fiction. We want only articles on decor- 
ating, building, gardening, food, accompanied by 
photographs when possible. No verse. We report 
within three weeks and pay on publication.” 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Elmer T. Peterson, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
do not want fiction, fashions or beauty aids. We 
are interested only in home and garden materia] 
with a definitely ‘how-to,’ practical slant ; material 
which is adapted to the greatest possible percent- 
age of our readers. Photographs, at least 5x7, 
clear with good detail, sharp contrasts, and on glos- 
sy paper. We use a little poetry with home and 
garden slant. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay 2c a word and up, depending 
on quality, and paid on acceptance.” 

Country Life, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $5 a year. “We are interested pri- 
marily in traveling, hunting, fishing, country 
estates, country living, art. No poetry. We report 
on manuscripts within three weeks and pay on 
publication.” 





Delineator, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
Oscar Graeve, Editor. Issued monthly; 1l5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. ‘‘We want short stories, 3000 
to 5000 words, brisk and modern in tone. Three- 
part stories, 25,000 words long. These must have 
a definite appeal to women. We also use very short 
articles, but prefer to have ideas submitted rather 
than completed manuscript. Occasionally use 
verse of the highest quality. We report on manu- 
scripts promptly and pay ten cents and up a word, 
promptly.” 





The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
dca copy; 50c a year. For women in towns under 
20,000 population. “We want short short stories, 
but none embodying crime or police activities. We 
have in type so much longer fiction that we are 
interested in considering only outstanding stories. 
Query concerning articles, before submitting com- 
pleted scripts. No poetry; no photographs. We 
report within ten days and pay from 2c a word up, 
mmediately on acceptance.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


i lave immediate openings for significant books of high 
Nerary value, fiction and non-fiction. | require for spring and 
me lists circulating library books of the romantic, detec- 
a western types. Unpublished stories desired; book length 
“ories already published as serials or one-shots acceptable. 
wel mention was made of my record sale of a book in 
ieh &@ day to William Morrow & Company. Agent for pub- 
b ers as well as authors, | have just sold serial rights of a 
ook issued by an important New York firm. 








pt my clients are at present completing their autobiog- 
hea les for two of the largest publishers in New York. Others 
When inos of published books — to their credit. 
in yd your book manuscripts are completed, or yet in out- 
form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities with 
You, at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


FesRuARY, 1937 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


“SMART 
MARKETING!” 


says John Paul Jones of Cincinnati, whose 
stories are featured currently. "And it was 
a smart move on my part, after being out 
of the writing game for so long, to bank on 
your red-hot tips, your ‘in’ with the boys and 
girls who count, and your devilishly sharp 
pointers. . . . When you went out and got 
me an assignment right off the bat, | didn't 
get excited. When | gave up my job with 
no qualms about income, | mentally gave you 
credit. But now that you've made it possible 
for me to go south this winter, | can't resist 
telling you that you're a darn good literary 
agent. An orchid to you!" 


It's gratifying to receive an orchid from an author 
like Mr. Jones, but it's always heart-warming to hear 
from a writer who's just received his FIRST check. A 
Californian (first sale $100, January 2nd), airmails, 
"This certainly is glorious news. Perhaps, Mr. Fierst, 
you will begin to reap a little payment for the many 
kind services you have done me, and the problems 
you have helped me work out." 

Whether you're established, or with your first check 
in the offing—if your progress doesn't satisfy you, 
bring your problems to me. Last month | sent new 
writers, whose possibilities | had analyzed, checks from 
six fiction markets | told them to aim at. A Virginian, 
no longer young, came to me in bewilderment. | told 
him to write articles. In the past two months he has 
sent me five, on subjects | suggested, each of which 
had to be completely revised. | HAVE SOLD EVERY 
ONE OF THESE REVISIONS TO SMOOTH PAPER 
MARKETS. 

How about your own work? Tell me about it. And 
the more you let me know about yourself, the better 


will | know what markets you are suited for. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript — and when you're 


ready, I'll get assignments for you as | do for many 
of the writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all 
fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates for 
personal, detailed analysis, exhaustive criticism, and 
experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 up 
to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c each. 
No other fees. No "collaborations." Resubmissions 
free—always. 

Send me your best manuscripts now and tell me 
about yourself. Start the kind of relationship that 
has proved profitable to so many other writers. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR NEXT 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
jected manuscript send it to us. Find 
out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the criticism depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
criticism department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 

These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 
Up toe 1000 words........+++++-$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words.........+-+-$2.00 
2000 to 3000 words.........++++$3.00 
3000 to 4000 words............-$4.00 
4000 to 5000 words...........--$5.00 
after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 

per thousand words 

Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohlo 
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The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd, § 
Louis, Missouri. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J., Edj. 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year, “We 
want short stories, 2500 words, and articles with 
a Catholic theme and Catholic subject. No vers. 
Photographs occasionally. We report on man. 
scripts within a week, and pay a cent a word, on 
publication.” 





Plays and Entertainment Material 
A. S. Barnes ard Company, Inc., 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City. Alice W. Frymir, Editor, 
“We are interested chiefly in manuscripts on recre. 
ation, dancing, physical education, etc.” 





Gustav Blum, 11 West 42nd Street, New Yor 
City. “We will consider for production on Broad 
way, full length plays of merit, preferably those 
expressing a vital theme. We are not interested 
in farces or mystery plays. Acceptable material 
will be contracted for according to agreement with 
the playwright. Return postage must accompany 
manuscripts.” 





Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. “We are interested in plays, stunts, dramat- 
ics or entertainments for church use.” 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Ivan B. Boyd, 
Editor. “‘We use humorous and dramatic read. 
ings, five to twelve minutes in length. Plays, one 
to three acts. We cater mainly to high schools and 
amateur groups, so avoid sophistication. We want 
also short skits, stunts, pantomimes and other 
novelties. If a play has been produced, we are 
glad to have photographs of scenes from the 
play. Prices paid for material vary greatly and 
we buy outright, or on a royalty basis.” 








Longmans, Green' & Company, Play Depart 
ment, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. L. Ht 
Christie, Editor. ‘We are interested in three and 
one act plays for amateur performance. The 
must be clean, not too sophisticated, no drinking 
scenes, in ore set. Modern themes, and three-att 
plays preferred. No poetic drama ; costumes unde- 
sirable. We report on manuscripts in about two 
weeks and pay according to arrangement.” 





Mid-West Debate Bureau, 511 North Fayette 
Street, Jasksonville, Illinois. Harold E. Gibson, 
Editor. “We want dramatic and humorous matt 
ials to be used in High School speech contests 
We need several hundred of each type of mi 
terial. Must be between 1200 and 2400 words 
length. We prefer a large amount of dialogue, 
and all material must be wholesome for use of high 
school students. Most material that will be used 
next year should be in our editorial office by 


April 15, 1937.” 
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The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park ~_ 
Minneapolis, Minn. L. M. Brings, Editor. ¢ 
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purchase plays and entertainment material of all 
types, usually on an outright purchase basis. We 
suggest that writers send for a copy of our general 
catalogue to determine the type of material we 
purchase. We report on scripts within two weeks.” 


Paine Publishing Company, 40 East First Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. Blanche Paine Elliott, Editor. “We 
are interested in ten to twenty minute stunts for 
high school assembly, adult parties and club pro- 
grams.” 


Brock Pemberton, 244 West 44th Street, New 
York City. “We want full length plays only. 
Preferably plays dealing with modern subjects.” 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna. F. W. Shoemaker, 
Editor. “We want one and three act comedies, 
farces, melodramas, straight plays, all suitable for 
amateur production. We report within two weeks 
and pay either in outright purchase or on a royalty 
basis.” 


Theatre Workshop, 117 West 46th Street, New 
York City. Mark Marvin, Editor. “We are inter- 
ested chiefly in theatre and film articles dealing 
with the theory, practice, and history of the the- 
atre and film arts. Any length up to 25,000 
words.” 


Book Publishers 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Illinois. 
J. G. Youngquist, Manager. Publishers of reli- 
gious books. ‘‘We use stories for children of junior 
age (9 to 12 years) ; stories for intermediate age 
(12 to 16). Total length of manuscripts should 
be from 15,000 to 17,000 words. For junior group 
scripts can be made up of several short stories. 
Manuscripts for intermediate group should be one 
story. Stories must have a definite and natural 
Christian or religious background and should teach 
a good moral lesson. The fact that we request 
a religious background does not mean that we do 
not want thrills, mystery, and action that go into 
the writing of a good story. ‘We can also use 
short stories (1000 to 1200 words) for our inter- 
mediate Sunday School paper. Here also we re- 
quire the religious or rather Christian background. 
We report on all manuscripts promptly and pay 
on acceptance.” 


_The Aurand Press, 900 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Penna. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr., Editor. 
“We publish books and pamphlets on Pennsyl- 
vania history, bibliography, folk-lore, etc. We pay 
either in cash or on a royalty basis.” 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Lynn Carrick, Editor. “We 
ae interested in book length manuscripts of all 
'ypes—50,000 words up. We are particularly 
interested in distinguished novels by new writers. 
Our non-fiction includes biography, history, pop- 
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corm RADIO weiins 


Write at once for information about 
our new RADIO WRITING COURSE, 
the only up to date RADIO COURSE 
on the market today, written by two of 
RADIO’S foremost writers. We are 
selling more than a list of printed 
rules; a modern, up to date course of 
RADIO instruction, also valuable mar- 
ket information. 


RADIO ASSOCIATES 


Box 2305, Hollywood, California 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


A startling message for profound thinkers who realize that 
something is radically wrong with our modern civilization 
and are DETERMINED to do something about it 

if you aspire to citizenship in the New Order of the Ages, 
with its attendant financial, social, and political security, 
send for a free copy of this amazing booklet. No obliga- 
tion. Hailed everywhere by two classes of truth students: 
those who seek to learn more of the greatest Race of all 
time and the super-civilization in which it is embodied; 
and those who desire to live better in an environment of 
their own choosing which will insure them of the greatest 
vossible advancement. If you are a member of either class, 
write today. This will prove the greatest opportunity of 
your life time. 


PERFECTION OF BODY—BRILLIANCE OF MIND— 
NOBILITY OF CHARACTER 
Address Dept. W2 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Seventeen Fourteen North Sixty-ninth Street, Wauwatosa, Wise. 








EXPERT TYPING 


Manuscripts carefully typed to meet editorial requirements 
by trained typist, college graduate. Spelling and minor 
grammatical errors corrected. Proof read and mailed fiat. 
Carbon and extra outside pages furnished. 40c per 
words; 35c over 20,000 words. Prompt service. 


HELEN M. DEAL 


1160 N. Broadway, Knoxville, Tennessee 


§§ SENSATIONAL DOLLAR SPECIAL! $$ 


100 Sheets 16-Ib. Hammermill Bond, 8% x11. 
100 Sheets White Manifold for carbon copies. 
10 Sheets Crown Superfine Carbon Paper. 

15 Eovelénes—Karciion Kraft, 9 x 12. 

15 Envelopes—Karolton Kraft, 9% x 12%. 


ALL for One Dollar. I di Shi t—Postpaid. 
Complete money-saving price list and samples free! 


ALLIED TYPE CRAFTS 
118—22nd Street, Toledo, Ohio 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me continu- 
ally that they are selling their manuscripts which I have 
Professionally prepared for publication, I revise, polish, and 
give your story new life, interest and appeal. Returned to 
you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one dollar per 
thousand words. Books, 60 cents per thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL - = Edgerton, Missouri 


GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $25 to $100 weekly 
possible. Details FREE. 

NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 


3923 W. Sixth St., Dept. 62, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ular science, travel, adventure, etc. Photographs 
where required. We report on manuscripts within 
three weeks and pay according to agreement with 
author.” 

Carlyle House, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. “We publish circulating library type novels, 
around 60,000 words; also books of a better type. 
At present we would desire particularly western 
book length stories, and romances ; we are not par- 
ticularly interested in strongly sexed stories. No 
pamphlets, booklets or poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay on a roy- 
alty basis.” 

Thomas Y. Crowell, 393 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. J. Walker McSpadden, Editor. “We 
use only book-length manuscripts, 60,000 words 
or more. Varied subjects; romances, mystery 
tales, westerns, etc. No photographs. No poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within three weeks and 
pay according to contract.” 

Dial Press, 152 West 13th Street, New York 
City. Grenville Vernon, Editor. “We want detec- 
tive stories, sixty to eighty thousand words in 
length. We report on manuscripts within a 
month, and pay twice a year.” 





Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. John Farrar, Editor. “We are 
publishers of general books and college text books. 
Our fiction consists of distinguished novels; light 
romances, mysteries, western fiction. We report 
on manuscripts within three weeks and pay on a 
royalty basis.” 

Hall and McCreary Company, 434 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Norman H. Hall, 
Editor. ‘‘We publish school text books and choral 
music. At this time we are especially interested 
in silent and remedial reading for upper grades. 
We pay on a royalty basis, once a year.” 


Syndicates 

C-P Syndicate, 17 Greenwood Street, Houston, 
Texas. Clarence W. Payne, Editor. “We want 
newspaper features, cartoon and comic features, 
radio script idea features. We pay on regular 
syndicate commission basis.” 

National Press Features Syndicate, 115 West 
30th Street, New York City. F. S. Fisher, Editor. 
“We are interested in sophisticated shorts, 1000 
words in length. Glossy photos of national person- 
alities. We pay on publication.” 





N. C. 7. C. News Service, 289 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City. Robert A. Ashworth, Editor. A 
religious syndicate. “We do not want fiction. We 
want articles on timely religious subjects. No 


photos; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within three days and pay Yc a word on pub- 
lication.” 








DIcEsT 


News Service Bureau, P. O. Box 497, Dayton 
Ohio. L. W. Simpson, Editor-in-chief ; Albert 
Williams, Features Editor. “We use short stories 
from 2000 to 2500 words, nothing under or ove 
this figure. We find a number of manuscripts 
from 500 words to 1800 words in our mail which 
are returned unread, also stories from 2600 to 
5000 words are returned. We have just so much 
space for each story and cannot accomodate stor. 
ies ‘in between.’ Any theme is permissable a; 
long as tale is modern and realistic—not jut 
mere incidents with background in one place, 
Characters must refiect life as pursued today and 
related in popular energetic style. Plot and action 
preferred, with happy optimistic ending. We 
also use articles on salesmanship, modern busines, 
satire, humor, sports, aviation, activities of pur. 
chasing agents. Lengths from 1500 words to 2500 
words. General News Features for newspaper 
magazine sections must be timely and illustrated 
with several photos, 1500 to 2500 words. Photos 
should be 5x7 or 8x10, glossy photoprints with 
all News-Features. No poetry. We report within 
a week and pay from Ic to 2¥c a word on ae 
ceptance. Photos $1 to $3.” 

Short Features Syndicate, 1438 Carlisle Avenue, 
Racine, Wisconsin. Ralph Schoenleben, Editor. 
“We are interested in short feature material for 
daily and weekly newspapers. Also interested in 
seeing every type of short feature material for 
newspaper syndication. No photographs, but one 
panel cartoons. No verse. We report on manu 
scripts immediately and pay on a royalty basis.” 

United Feature Syndicate, Inc., 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. (World Feature Service 
and Metropolitan Newspaper Feature Service are 
subsidiaries). William Laas, Editor. “We are in- 
terested in first-run short short stories, 1000 to 
1500 words, for which we pay $10 for all seria 
rights. Also first-run serials, 45,000 words, divided 
into 36 chapters of about 1200 words each. For 
these we pay $150 for all serial rights. We alo 
use crossword puzzles, 17-18-19 squares. We are 
interested in considering new ideas for comit 
strips, columns, cartoons or any other form of 
newspaper feature running daily for an indefinite 
period of time.” 


Trade Journal 


The American Press, 225 West 39th Street, 
New York City. Percy B. Scott, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want art 
cles dealing with all problems and their solution 
in newspaper field—business office, editorial, ad- 
vertising, circulation, mechanical. Fact stories af 
adventurous and dramatic experiences of report: 
ers; stories of experiences of advertising solicitors 
and managers in building linage or ‘cracking hard 
nuts.’ Word limit is 1000 to 1200 words. Phote 
graphs, particularly if out of the ordinary and 
informal. No verse. We report within ten days, 
and pay on publication, zc a word.” 
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The Foundry, 1213 West Third Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Frank G. Steineback, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles not over 3000 words in length, describing 
in detail one or more phases of foundry practice. 
Photos. We pay $10 per printed page, on pub- 
lication.” 


Hide and Leather with Shoe Factory, (Shoe 
Factory Section), 10 High Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Ralph D. Dryan, Editor of Shoe Fac- 
tory Section. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $5.00 
ayear. The Shoe Factory issue for which mater- 
jal is wanted is published for technical men in the 
shoe manufacturing industry. It is devoted pri- 
marily to the interests of shoe factory foremen 
and superintendents. ‘‘We publish articles up to 
3000 words, on technical problems of modern shoe- 
making and merchandising problems, articles tell- 
ing what successful shoe manufacturers have ac- 
complished in the way of improving their product, 
speeding production, etc., and how they have sold 
their product. Emphasis on HOW rather than 
WHO. Complete editorial co-operation, samples 
of paper and prompt answer to queries. Some 
assignment work. We prefer to have writers sub- 
mit outline of material to save their time and 
work, We are anxious to contact men who know 
shoemaking, shoe mercchandising, or who can 
write authoritatively on these subjects. Photo- 
graphs are paid for at text rate for space used, 
unless taken at our order in which case we pay 
for photos as well. We report on manuscripts 
within a week and pay 34c and up, 15th of month 
following publication.” 


Sir: 

I note on page 43 of your January issue your 
comment on The Infantry Journal. The Journal 
is Not interested in fiction. Also, the number of 
short shorts and human interest stories that we 
can use is decidedly limited. My suggestion would 
be that you confine your statement of the type of 
articles used to the one which reads “articles on 


infantry tactics, military training and other mili- 
tary matters,” 


Incidentally, our rates now vary from one-half 
to one and one-half cents a word. 
Lt. Col. Epwin F. Harpine, Editor, 
1115 Seventh St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The following amplifies the brief note on page 11. 


“ 
Me want to buy books to be sold to these two 
Ses; 


(1) To Individuals: Any sort of script telling 
how to get more out of life, or make more money, 
of script tying in with a hobby. Possible titles: 
ba lesic Key to Success,” “Are You Ready 

or The Coming Boom,” “Light Controls in Am- 
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Beginners 


Only 
EQ 


O7 the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a_ selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 
























































seeene 
WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 
Cincinnati, Ono 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 

Name 

Address 

City State 








Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back guarantee on all enrollments. 


























WRritTer’s Dicest 





“lf it can be sold, 
I can sell it.” 


I have a great respect for most 
of the gentlemen engaged in 
teaching the art of writing. It is 
a full-time, man-sized job. One 
requiring special qualifications. 


Most of these gentlemen do have 
a “‘sales service.” Obviously, if 
they devote MOST of their time 
and talents to teaching, the sales 
service can be only a part of 
their business. 


Having tried—unsuccessfully— 
to sell your own work, you will 
probably admit that SELLING 
is also a full-time, man-sized 
job, requiring special abilities. 
Lacking the ability to teach, I 
do not even try. BUT ICAN 
SELL. Therefore a sales service 
is not merely a PART of my 
business. It is the whole busi- 
ness. Send postal card for my 
Sales Plan. 


May I suggest if you need in- 
struction, to go to a specialist, 
one who devotes his entire time 
to teaching. If you require a 
sales service, turn your work 
over to a man who specializes 


in SELLING. 
DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York, N. Y. 
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ateur Photography,” etc. We could also use some 
“Entertainment” books, like “The Specialist” o 
“Boners.” 

(2) To Business Houses: These scripts could 
present a plan for increasing business, or organ. 
ization efficiency in any certain line. A tried plan 
would be preferable, but a theory would be accept. 
able provided it was novel and sound. 

The lengths must be short, from ten to thirty 
thousand words. 

Payment will be in line with the regular pub. 
lisher’s rates, by arrangement with the author, 

Queries by letter are recommended. 

S. M. Cummines, 
The Comfort Press, 
107 N. Eighth St., Si. Louis, 
*Phone CHestnut 6995, 


" Sir: 


Tired of waiting for that famous, yet hard to be 
won, or earned, “editor’s check,” I mortgaged my 
typewriter, and what else I had, and I opened a 
restaurant “The Robin INN” in the above address. 
At least I eat. 

In order to get even with editors, I offer a free 
meal for each rejection slip. Would this make 
those hard-boiled editors sore? I hope so. 

All would-be writers are qualified for the above 
offer. 

CoNSTANTINE B. Vizas, 
120 South Eighth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
P. S.—This is no advertising. 
Sir: 

In the September issue we published a notice 
that we are in the market for gag cartoons. At 
that time we outlined our specific needs and indi- 
cated that the plan would be an experiment to end 
November Ist. Since we have found the plan 
practical, we are continuing to buy gag cartoons 
at the specifications outlined to you. 

Will you be good enough to reprint these items 
and indicate that we are indefinitely in the market 
for this type of material. However, we suggest 
that artists interested in submitting work, do % 
only after writing to the writer for a sample cop} 
of our publication for which they should enclose 
10c to cover handling. 

The Orange Newspapers, 
S. Harotp Lazsow, Managing Editor, 
331 Main Street, 
East Orange, N. J. 
Sir: 

Have been reading your magazine for the pas 
year and find each issue more interesting and 
helpful than its predecessor. : 

While I have had a great deal of success in 
giving my stuff away, having appeared in the 
N. Y. Evening Journal, News, Mirror, Screenlant 
Magazine, Fulton Advertiser, Brooklyn Eagle and 
Brooklyn Times-Union, etc., and have receive 
several encouraging fan letters—I have not, UP to 
the present time, been able to garner more than 
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a drawer full of rejection slips and encouraging 
letters from editors in my bid for professional 
recognition. 

However, with the continued assistance of 
Writer’s Dicest and an unbreakable resolve to 
succeed, I hope to soon be able to announce my 
first sale. 

The editors of Gay Book, Life, College Widow, 
Cue, McClure Newspaper Syndicate and American 
Sunday School Union have been especially help- 
ful and encouraging, and to them—my sincere 
thanks. 

The sooner a rank amateur like myself realizes 
that an editor really reads his mss., the sooner will 
he be able to devote himself wholeheartedly to 
the task of writing something worthwhile, for after 
all, if an editor is looking for a nice chocolate 
eclair to top off his editorial meal—who am I to 
force a piece of tripe down his throat. 

Henry G. OE£HLEY, 
1087 Liberty Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Rough Notes, 222 East Ohio Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Irving Williams, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. A magazine on 
fire and casualty insurance. ‘We want only author- 
itative technical articles and actual experience 
stories of successful fire and casualty local insur- 
ance agencies. No photographs and no poetry. 
We report on manuscripts promptly and pay 25c 
an inch, after publication.” 





Sir: 

I notice in your December issue, under the 
heading “Radio Letter” by Donald Spatz, a state- 
ment appearing on page 54 indicating that Cam- 
pana’s First Nighter radio program is overstocked 
with plays, and suggesting that writers prepare 
plays for Grand Hotel instead of First Nighter. 


No doubt, Mr. Spatz believed that this was the 
case at the time he wrote this article. I happen 
to be, however, the individual upon whom falls 
the responsibility for getting plays for both these 
Programs, and I can assure you that we are not 
overstocked on either of these shows. In fact, we 
are a little better stocked on Grand Hotel than on 
First Nighter. 


I have mail on my desk from authors asking if 
this statement is true, and, of course, I am having 
to write them that we are in and of plays for 
First Nighter and that we are not overstocked. 
Listen to one of our shows, and study actual radio 
scripts before submitting, please. 

L. T. Watxace, Vice-President, 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc., 
401 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 





Sir: 

The gals and boys who are whooping it up for 
social reform and point with such loving grace 
— should be reminded of one thing. In 
only one Country in the world does the Govern- 
ment subsidize, in part, the efforts made to upset 
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If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I imme- 
diately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your Manu- 
Script is not salable as you have written it, we go to market 
via a Nathale Collaboration, 70% of the cost of which is paid 
not by you but by the Editor who buys your script. ou 
receive 70% of the Proceeds. I receive 20% of the Proceeds 
for Creative Assistance plus 10% of the Proceeds for my 
Sales Service. Your original Manuscript supplies the Story 
Idea. The Nathale (pronounced Nath—al’) Studios supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. Only your name appears as 
the Author. No courses or criticisms for sale. Nation-wide 
sales contacts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
script is Re-created. Developed, and Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 70,000 words 
enclose $23, regardless of length. Recommended by writers, 
editors, and publishers everywhere. 





FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


the following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly 
CG) ublic: ‘*The aiaratanen” affant deposes 
and says that Nathale Collaborators have appeared in such 
diversified markets as Household, ife, Boy’s Com- 
rade, Gentlewoman, Opportunity, Syndicates, London and 
Foreign Markets, and pub age or ee a Subscribed and 
sworn to before me this 2nd f Jan., 1937. Mattie G. 
Stirling, Notary Public.’’ 

















N. RALPH NATHALE fincinrisince 1929) 


814—44th Avenue San Francisco, California 
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your Cai 1 
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RAPHERS, Inc., Dep + 10 West 33rd Street, New York City. 
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THE GAG BUILDER 


32 pages, fully illustrated with simple, practical instruction 
that will enable you to a the kind of gags that get the 
editor’s checks. The only book on idea construction on the 
market. For a limited time we offer FREE personal criticism 
by Don Ulsh to purchasers of The Gag Builder. Mr. Ulsh 
will draw up and market salable ideas, splitting the check 
as high as 50-50. Send a dollar today for your copy which 
entitles you to personal help from n Ulsh of 24 ideas. 
“The Gag Builder by Don Ulsh is positively the last word 
on this profitable pastime.’’—Writer’s Digest. 


JOHNSON PRESS 


443 Wrightwood Chicago 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Advertisin 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster—if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 

with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your +4 
position—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to & ed increase their 
earning pow 

It also expisine how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. To ‘read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spen 

Send your name and address oma this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3052 
Send FREE booklet **Success in Advertising’, 
Name -—— 
Address- 


City. St em 










Chicago, It. 
and full information, 















































Writer’s Dicest 


New Bid to Improve YOU 


ommand of effective auns: 
gives you add 


it! Two leading Communist News organs are 
both entered as second class matter, and as such 
get lower postage rates than common mortals, 
such as writers. 

Over in Russia, Spain, Italy, Germany, or Aus- 
tria, any little fair haired boy who wants to down 
the Government and yips too loudly about it is 





you You can improve 
your Englis throughs Sherwin Cody's 100% self- 
sorrectite invention. 
a you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
% pelling, elie a or pronunciation, this new free 
book ‘*Ho You ¢ Can Ma a vane English in 15 Minutes a Da lay’’ 
will prove’! a an to yc Send for it now. 7. ae free. Address 


HERWIN copy SCHOOL OF ENGL 


1182 Searle Bullding pg ES 








WHEN A WRITER NEEDS A FRIEND... 


He will find one in the Writers’ Counsel. Practical assist- 
ance for the new or established writer by individual spectal- 
ists in Fiction, Articles, Poetry, Juveniles, Plays, Scenarios, 
Radio, Each member of the Counsel is an experienced writer 
and sympathetic critic thoroughly conversant with current 
market requirements. Send for folder today. 


WRITERS’ COUNSEL 
5400 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. My Per- 
sonal Coaching Course in Contesting Techaique_ will 
help you win. Endorsed by renowned winners. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of ‘“‘The Pot of Gold,” dis- 
closing a First Prize Entry and its Winning Formula. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
6230 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 
making methods enterprising poets use. 
Write to 


FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 











How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 


DR. ESENWEIN_ 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, —, ma taught yr” our 
y 


staff of literary experts, headed Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Neary forty eng of successful expert- 
ence in the home study field 
Hundreds of pupils hove written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass 


jailed. Here we not only listen to them, but help 
pay their bills by according their propaganda or- 
gans second class entry giving them cheaper postal 
rates. 

Give me this Land of Liberty (and I'll take 
Alabama along with it) in preference to any other 
place where the Government is so sure it’s right 
that they knock you over the head if you disagree 
with them. I travel the country quite a bit, and 
the more of it I see the more I like it—our way. 

Isapore Kunz, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Sir: 

Our present needs for both newspapers are var- 
ied and manifold. We consider MSS. which are 
original and well written for both popular and 
class consumption. We are not only iaterested in 
the works of the well known and seasoned writer, 
but also in the non-professional who is capable 
of contributing good scripts. 

We consider novels for serialization ; short stor- 
ies and short shorts ; columns, features and articles 
for both newspaper syndication and _ periodicals. 
Also interviews and life stories of famous living 
personalities. We do not use news material. No 
MSS. returned unless postage is enclosed. 

Louis A. MarterTrt, 
Alpha and Omega Literary Features, 
1035 Brushton Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Sir: 

In your next issue we should like the fact that 
the New Theatre League, we are interested in 
three act, as much as one-act plays listed in your 
market letter for playwrights; we have estab- 
lished an agency for the handling of such plays 
as are submitted. 

Ben Irwin, Repertory Department, 
55 West 45th St, 
New York City. 

Most of the people associated with the New 
Theatre League hoch the Hammer and the Sickle. 
—Ed. 


Sir: 

Action Stories is wide open for really fast-mov 
ing, dramatic yarns of the West. We never get 
enough tightly-written ten to twelve thousand 
word lengths. Swift, colorful short stories also 
in demand. Well stocked with novel lengths. 

Lariat Story Magazine is an excellent market 
for stories of ranch and rangeland—girl interes, 
romance, but with plenty of the hard-riding, 
powder-scorched West left in. Best bet is ten 
twelve thousand word lengths. 

MatcotM Reiss, 
461 8th Ave, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


°A D'Orsay Storyette 

















Another new writer, who sent me a manuscript two years ago, has come a 
long way since then. When he came to me he was very much discouraged, having 
been given scant hope by the academic pundits he had consulted. Although this 
first script he sent me was not a selling possibility, I felt that he had possibilities, 
the adverse opinons of others notwithstanding, and of course I told hiim so. He 
worked with me in the Criticism and Sales Service and the Professional Collab- 
oration Service, and I did my best to guide him into the channels best suited to 
his talents. 

Today he has numerous published short-stories to his credit, as well as two 
successful novels. Further, he has just signed contracts for three new books, 
these latest contracts carrying advance royalties from the publishers! 





This client, now firmly established as an author, writes me: 





“As you were the first critic ever to claim that my product held sales 
possibilities, I feel I should express my appreciation of the part you have 
played in my success . . . I know of no one better equipped to instruct and 
advise than yourself. Your criticisms are honest, and always reliably 
sound. You know the fiction game from all angles, and I am glad to recom- 
mend you to any writers needing competent and sympathetic help. I am 
planning to dedicate one of the books to you, unless you object.” (Name 
on request.) 


WHY NOT FIND OUT WHETHER YOUR NON-SUCCESS, OR 
YOUR LIMITED SUCCESS, IS DUE TO YOUR HAVING WORKED 
ALONG THE WRONG CHANNELS IN THE PAST? 


I THE TICIS AN 5 / ; made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- 
| TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SARY we SRK. SUGH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION 


SERVICE : TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
- a . of a story with my time and money, instead of askin 
$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ- tke ‘on ake vtec se . “ Per me 
PY “ . ” mn Ee “oe a eae - oe C . c . 
$3) short short-stories ); for longer stories the fee is The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
s - for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a pos My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 
~g ty (or fraction) thereafter. Btammeceipts © 006 publishing district, and my resident representative 
30 hy wot, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the edi- 
pews Over 100,000 words, $35.00. tors in accordance with my detailed instructions in 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge each case, thus assuring you of the best personal 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be contact with editors. 








INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
WRITER! Latest edition of “D’ORSAYGRAM,” my 


Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money, 9 a ° ° : 
and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. little 16-page magazine. Contains some 
very writer, whether he works with not, Ean ne ee PS on ~ 
should have ‘a copy of «*THE “TRUTH. ABOUT 60,000 words of articles on writing, selling, 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s plotting, etc. 
FREE on request. (Also gives particulars of my 


Guaranteed Professional Collaboration.) FREE ON REQUEST 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


| 
| Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell’ ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
| 
| 




















| 
| 








Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 
OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - - - - - - = - = BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


| Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
nS aL 
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AT LAST! The famous Reming- SG ee ye 

ton Noiseless Portable that speaks : 

in a whisper is available for only 

10¢ a day. Here is your opportu- 

nity to get areal Remington Noise- 

less Portable direct from the fac- 

tory. Equipped with all attachments that make 


for complete writing equipment. Standard key- GREATEST TYPEWRITER BARGAIN 


board. Automatic ribbon reverse. Variable line 
spacer and all the conveniences of the finest IN 10 YEARS 
portable ever built. PLUS the NOISELESS The gemof all portables. Im- to flow from the machine 


° e e . machine that pak equi d with all 
feature. Act now while this special opportunity Pautlater.<. catrenones pon as Me TE, i 


. 4 i atin all limitations of time or writing equipment, the 
holds good. Send coupon TODAY for details. Sane. Vou can write in'all- ington’ Neuse aaa 
pray. tei - a Jiblesct produces —o and 

’ erth without the slightest stencil cutting of traly ex- 
YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY — of = sturbing others. contionsl a a 
. . * And in addition to quiet is a _nished in black with shini 
We send you the Remington Noiseless Portable scpertpestdrenanos that lit- ebronteen attednt ae 
direct from the factory with 10 days’ FREE erally makes the words seem coupon today! 
trial. If you are not satisfied, send it back. WE 
AW Q ia! ‘ 
PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. SPECIFICATIONS. Stand- roller type. Black key cards wit 


ard Keyboard. Finished in glis- white letters. Double shift 
tening black with chromium and shift lock. Right and 
attachments. Takes paper 9.5 carriage release. Right and left 


inches wide. Writes lines 8.2 . Li cushion 
r inches wide, Standard size, 12 rubber feet. 
ardribbon. Makesupto7clear, space adjustment. All the moe 
legible carbons. Back spacer. ern features plus NOISELES 
TYPING COURSE ce Full size platen, Paper fingers, operation. 
: MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES OPEN. Hondres 
With your New Remington Noiseless of jobs are waiting for people who can type. 
Portable we will send you—absolutely ed helps you put your ideas on paper it 
"REE—a 19-page course in typing. It logical, impressive form...helps you write clear, 
teaches the Touch System, used by all — understan able sales reports, letters, articles, 
expert typists. Itis simply written and ~ aT, stories. A Remington Portable has started many 
completely illustrated. Instructions are @ young man and woman on the road to success. 
as gi fe put —— 2 child can easily understand this 
methoc ittle study an @ average person, child or adult 
becomes fascinated. Follow this course daring the 10-Day Trial A ioirt FOR ALL THE FAMILY. | Rag wert 2 
Period we give you with your typewriter and you will wonder Graduatio: Mother, Sister « 
d. 


why you ever took the trouble to write letters by han Brother wit a nog appreciate for 3 reara. 
fas nog 














anyone you 
< — and you can still pay for it at only toe a 
= day. Few gifts are so universally — 
g as a New ernington Noiseless Porta- 
Write today 


CARRYING CASE e SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOl) 


. J Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 178-2, 
Also under this new Purchase Plan we ” 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
bsbleg, pe you FREE with every Reming- . Please tell me how I can get a new Remington Noiseless Port 
on Noiseless Portable a special carry- bl ype e : a d Ca 

‘g »le typewriter, plus Free Typing Course an cm illut 
ing case sturdily built of 3-ply wood. only 10c a day. Also send me, without obligation, ne 
This handsome case is covered with heavy du Pont fabric trated catalogue 
The top is removed by one motion, leaving the machine firmly 
attached to the base. This makes it easy to use your Reming- 
ton anywhere—on knees, in chairs, on trains. Don’ t delay 
send in the coupon for complete details! 








Name 


Address 


CLIP COUPON NOW... cy 








